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into Spain, often without seeing them, and made im- 
mense profits. Once, however, he lost a whole cargo of 
the value of £70,000; but it did not in the least affect 
him: he smuggled the more, and lately died “ rolling in 
wealth.” 

The manufactures carried on in Portugal at this mo- 
ment, consist of coarse woolens, hats, common glass and 
earthenware, silk-weaving, printed cottons, paper-making, 
&c.; but all on a very small scale. They have decreased 
latterly, owing to Brazil (the principal market) being 
supplied from other countries at a cheaper rate ; and 
English traders will say that now the admission of goods 
of all nations into Portugal at the rate of 15 per cent. 
will injure the manufactures still more. ‘There were no 
new manufactures about to be established when I left 
Portugal. I visited the royal pottery, and found it an 
establishment very creditable to government ; it has re- 
cently been re-modeled, and some of the workmen (of 
whom there are 200) are paid £2 a-week. 

No new and useful machines, as far as I could learn, 
have recently been introduced into the country, and 
there is much room for the application of them in many 
ways. Most kinds of work are done by mere manual 
labour, which the most common mechanical contrivance 
would much lessen. 

The new commercial regulations are very good, and 
would give no obstacle to business were they acted up 
to, which is not done, through the ignorance of many of 
the employés. Till very lately, heavy export duties were 
levied on all articles of the production of the country, 
which are now however abolished, and will tend much 
to encourage trade, and enable the wine, oil, and other 
native productions, to compete more effectually with those 
of its neighbours. 

The want of good inland conveyance is severely felt, 
and if the country were opened up by roads and canals, 
the produce could be afforded at a much lower price. 
The carriage to Lisbon from some inland districts, of 
wines, &c. comes to as much as the original cost of the 
article. 

This country having no manufactures of consequence, 
has only the produce of its soil with which to make re- 
turns, and every encouragement should be given to the 
agriculturist. The export of wines to South America 
might be much increased when they can be afforded 
cheaper, and they should also, with proper management, 
be able to export wheat largely, instead of depending on 
a supply from abroad. The ruin of the ‘agriculture of 
Portugal was the 


“ Auri sacra fames,” 


the craving for riches: thus, in 1606, the population of 
Portugal was six millions of souls; now it is three: in 
1606 there was plenty in the land, and agriculture flou- 
rished ; after this, however, the intelligent farmers, see- 
ing their acquaintance sending large remittances from 
Brazil, and converting their coffee, sugar, and cotton into 
gold, were seized with the desire to go and do so like- 
wise; they gave up their farms to ignorant men, and 
agriculture gradually declined. 

Gunpowder and live pigs are prohibited articles of im- 
port; tobacco, soap, orchilla, are monopolies and farmed 
out; grain is only occasionally admitted to consumption, 
and pays a varying duty, generally about 40 per cent. 

The mines now worked are,—first, the gold mine of 
Adica, near Cape Espichel, but which barely pays ex- 
penses ; second, the iron mine of Foz d’algo, near Tho- 
mar; third, coal at Pedro da Cora, near Oporto, also 
another coal mine at Buarcos ; and fourth, a small lead 
mine near Torre de Moncorro. ‘The country contains a 
great variety of metals, and many other mines might be 
worked to advantage. 

There are now no fisheries of moment, except for the 
daily supply of the towns on the coast; under the old 
regime they paid a vexatious duty of nearly 20 per cent., 
which the present government has taken off. A few 
tunny-fish are salted and cured on the coast of Algarve, 
and also sardinhas in the north, and there is a Board to 
encourage these, but they do not succeed at all. Pro- 
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perly encouraged they would answer, as the fish is abun- 
dant, and would be consumed in the country and in 
Spain. 

Talking of small fry,—improvement has taken place 
in the education of children; schools on the Lancas- 
terian principle are now common, as also schools for 
infants. The government is giving much attention to 
education, and it is to be hoped much good will be done. 

The hospitals are very fairly managed; and the at- 
tendance of medical men is numerous and excellent; 
but there is room for improvement in their ventilation, 
and they are not very well off tor funds. 

But the prisons are abominable. No classification of 
offenders; young and old are all huddled together in 
noisome, dark, and damp cells, and the prisoners are 
badly fed; but the present government, with its usual 
activity, (headed by the indefatigable Don Pedro,) is be- 
ginning to look after them, and in a short time, it is to 
be hoped, they will be materially improved. 

Labourers’ wages are from 300 to 360 reis a-day (15 
or 18 pence,) in the country often less, with victuals. 
Carpenters, masons, &c., may get 500 or 600 reis per 
day, and others more, according to their dexterity. Few 
people are hired by the day, except field-labourers, who 
in rain go under cover, and play at pitch and toss, or at 
quoits with brickbats. Galegos are paid according to 
jobs. 

The state of health in Lisbon is generally good, ow- 
ing solely (seemingly) to the climate, for the filth, both 
in the streets and in the personal habits of the lower 
orders, is excessive. ‘There are public boards “ de saude” 
(of health,) but they seem sinecures, and do no good; 
small quantities of spoiled grain, fish, or fruit are ocea- 
sionally condemned and destroyed. ‘The mortality in 
Lisbon during the cholera of Jast year was dreadful, no 
doubt owing to the greasy nature of the food of the 
people; 30,000 are supposed to have perished during 
this visitation, and they were generally buried in large 
pits without shroud or coffin. 

As to the state of literature in Portugal at present, no 
new books by native authors have lately been published ; 
there are, however, useful elementary books,—transla- 
tions from the French. I made diligent search for manu- 
scripts, but was not successful in meeting with any of 
value; however, there is understood to be some curious 
ones in the libraries of some of the convents, as also in 
the public archives. ‘They principally relate to the wars 
and discoveries in India and Africa, and new information 
may be gathered from them relating to Abyssinia; it 

yas, however, very difficult to get even a sight of any 
of them, as from the bad arrangement of the libraries it 
is almost impossible for a person to lay his hands on 
what he wants. 

Since the Portuguese have lost their valuable posses- 
sions in South America, it is natural to be supposed that, 
under a new order of things, they will pay attention to 
their hitherto neglected settlements in Africa. Our at- 
tention ought first to be directed to show to the Portu- 
guese, that we have no wish or intention to encroach on, 
or interfere with, their African colonies; that our only 
object in their neighbourhood is to extend trade and to 
civilise the aborigines, not to extend our territory (of 
which we have already got more than we can easily 
manage) at the expense of our ‘ancient allies.” 

It is well known that no colonies stand so much in 
need of reform as those of the Portuguese ; many of 
the governors have held office solely for the purpose of 
enriching themselves by slave-dealing ; not only im- 
posing a tax for their own emolument on every negro 
head allowed to be exported, but also themselves and 
families extensively dealing in slaves. Some of the go- 
vernors I saw in Lisbon, were men who had conscien- 
tiously abstained from these practices; but their prede- 
cessors had not been so scrupulous, particularly whilst 
the great market of Brazil had to be supplied, 

The first step towards the improvement of Portuguese 
colonies in Africa, is the entire abandonment of the 
traffic in slaves; like on the Niger, where slave trade 





absorbs every other, it will be useless to attempt to esta- 


blish a trade in native produce or European goods, until 
the barter of human flesh is entirely put an end to. 

The wrongs inflicted on the unfortunate sons of 
Africa by European nations, call loudly for redress ; and 
the present generation, not mindful only of their own 
aggrandisement, ought diligently to enquire how they 
can best make up for the many and long-continued out- 
rages on the natural rights of their sable brethren. For 
the philanthropic and patriotic mind, no prospect can be 
more agreeable than that of seeing the interests of the 
African tribes attended to, the arts of civilised life intro- 
duced among them, then the mild spirit of Christianity ; 
from all which will most assuredly flow wealth and pros- 
perity to our own native land, and also to Portugal. 

There are Portuguese gentlemen who have laboured 
long and zealously to introduce reform in the splendid 
“ultra mar” possessions of their country. One of the 
most distinguished is M. Sarmento, brother of the pre- 
sent envoy extraordinary in London. This enlightened 
public character has both written and spoken frequently 
and urgently against slave-trade, In 1826, before the 
reign of Miguel, M. Sarmento addressed the cortes in 
these words :-—* Gentlemen, I propose the abolition of 
the infamous slave-trade,—that traffic which has carried 
terror and desolation to Africa, exciting wars, rendering 
barbarism permanent, checking the course of civilisation, 
and which has already doomed millions of human vie- 
tims to misery and torment.” 

Major Sa Noguera also fearlessly exposes the ineredi- 
ble abuses which prevailed in Portuguese colonies during 
the late usurpation, in his work called Fothinha, 

Convicts ought not to be sent to African colonies in- 
discriminately ; they corrupt the natives and check im- 
provement, 

Some say, in England, “ Why should we trouble our- 
selves about the coasts of Africa; they are too deadiy 
ever to be of great service to us, even though great wealth 
may be derived from them.’ It is certainly true, that 
few Europeans, and particularly Englishmen, thrive be- 
tween the tropics; but why is this? I maintain that it 
is principally owing to their own imprudence. 

Many Englishmen who have visited the shores of 
Africa between the tropies, have sneered at the recom- 
mendations of the Portuguese, or native residents, as to 
the means of preserving health. Contrary to all advice, 
they have gone to wihealthy swamps at the mouths of 
rivers to shoot elephants and hippopotami, have slept on 
damp ground, and got up in the morning half wet and 
half dry, have excited themselves with brandy, and de- 
bilitated themselves by debauchery of every kind. The 
bones of hundreds of our gallant but heedless country- 
men are now entombed under the dark shade of African 
forests, under her burning sands, or by the banks of her 
streams, owing chiefly to the above causes. 

Let me illustrate this subject by an anecdote. A few 
years ago, during the time of the constitution in Portu- 
gal, an officer of the Portuguese navy, who had been an 
African governor, and knew well the nature of the cli- 
mate on the coasts, was appointed to command a frigate. 
This ship was to sail from the Tagus, and to visit the 
different Portuguese settlements on the east and west 
coasts, for the purpose of keeping them in check, and 
preventing any attempt at non-compliance with the new 
state of affairs in the mother country. 

Before the frigate sailed, her commander called his 
men aft, and told them, that as they were about to visit 
Africa, which was generally so fatal to Europeans, prin- 
cipally through their own imprudence, he meant to lay 
down certain rules for his men, by observing which, in- 
stead of a skeleton crew returning, he hoped to bring 
them all back to the Tagus again. Accordingly, with 
the assistance of the surgeon, a code of health was drawn 
out and put up in different parts of the ship; the rules 
laid down were strictly enforced, and the effect of all 
this was, that though the vessel was out for sixteen 
months in and about African rivers and unhealthy sta- 
tions, she returned to Lisbon without having lost a man! 

The rules for preserving the health of the crew were 





shortly these:—that the men and the ship should be 
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always clean; that the men should be well and warmly 
clothed and regularly fed; that they should never sleep 
on shore if it could be avoided ; but if they did sleep on 
shore, they should sleep dry, and not expose themselves 
to the dews at night, or fogs in the morning; that at 
night, only those required should be on deck, the rest 
below, particularly if near shore ;* and that no excesses 
of any kind should be committed. 

As an addendum to these excellent and simple rules, 
I beg to propose that naval and military commanders 
should insist on their subordinates at all times conciliat- 
ing the natives of the foreign countries they visit, and 
never permit, by act or word, the least offence to be given 
to the feelings of the aborigines, white or black, of any 
country. Commanders generally neglect this. 

By the new contract under which the British troops 
serve in Portugal, it says, “at the end of the present 
war, every soldicr and non-commissioned officer will 
have a right to his discharge ; every well-conducted sol- 
dier, at the end of the war, is entitled to a recompense 
in land, valued at from £30 to £40; corporals, £50 ; 
sergeants, £70; Ist sergeants, £85; sergeant-major, 
£100; they will have the right to bring their families to 
Portugal and practise any trade, &c., as if they were 
native Portuguese. The value of this land is to be de- 
termined by commissioners appointed by government, 
and by an equal number of field-officers, and other offi- 
cers of the British regiments. ‘Those soldiers who do 
not wish land, will have the power of disposing of that 
portion of it which has been awarded to them, and to 
settle in any other part of Portugal and to carry on their 
trades there. Until their portion of land is awarded by 
the commissioners, the soldier is entitled, if discharged, 
to his daily British rations, and those who wish to return 
to England, will have a free passage.” 

Those articles of the contract are deserving of atten- 
tion in England. It was Colonel Shaw’s wish, that his 
men should get money instead of land. The land to be 
given is the richest in Portugal—part of the royal do- 
mains in the Alemtejo—and it appeared to the colonel, 
that as the soldier is entitled to sell his land, it may be 
an excellent speculation for a company to be formed in 
England for the purpose of purchasing it. 

On a rough calculation, there ought to be £60,000 
worth of land, which never yet has been touched-by the 
plough. The regiments are composed of all trades, and 
most of the men are young and unmarried; out of 
1,200 men, say at least 600 are ready to be workmen or 
labourers for the Land Company. But would the go- 
vernment give encouragement to a company of this sort? 
It may allow of the convents being converted into fac- 
tories, but a land company is a different affair. 

The first requisite for the district to succeed is, that it 
should be on a navigable river, and have the means, by 
water or land carriage, of communicating freely with 
markets ; second, that stone and wood, for building and 
fuel, shou!d be abundant; third, that the district should 
be healthy ; fourth, that the settlers should enjoy certain 
privileges, freedom from imposts, free exercise of reli- 
gion, &e. 

If the Portuguese government were to dispose of the 


land alloted for the soldiers to a company, and pay off 


the men at once in money, it would be a great gainer; 
for the men’s rations would be saved, and a considerable 
profit derived from the sale of the uncultivated land, 

I asked an intelligent Portuguese gentleman one day, 
if he thought an English land company would suceced 
in Portugal? He answered, “I don’t think it would; 
for the truth is, the people are jealous of English inter- 
ference, and any thing in the shape of an English com- 
pany would not go down here. Possibly one individual 
acting as if for himself, and not as the ostensible agent 
of a foreign assoviation, might succeed in forming and 
conducting a profitable establishment; but roads, canals, 
and bridges, must first be made throughout Portugal.” 

I asked him if he thought that Portugal was not much 
indebted to England for her great exertions to drive Na- 
poleon from the peninsula, and also for preventing Por- 
tugal becoming a province of Spain? Who takes the 
fruit and wine of Portugal? [tis England; the French 
want neither Portuguese wines nor fruits, and there is 





* A person may sleep almost any where in safety with 
gauze over the face, it prevents the miasima being inju- 
rious, 
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not an American ship at this moment in the Tagus, and 
seldom is there one. 

To this he answered, “ Portugal has long been a milch 
cow to England.” On which I added, “that I sincerely 
desired to see the prosperity of Portugal, to see her rise 
again to high rank in the scale of nations; that I trusted 
that no narrow-minded jealousies would prevent her pro- 
fiting by past experience, that her colonies would become 
great and prosperous, that the prejudices of the lower 
orders would be overcome, and that in agriculture and 
manufactures they would be ready and willing to take a 
lesson from foreigners who have long been emancipated 
from the trammels under which the Portuguese have un- 
fortunately laboured, and that the chains of Lusitania 
being now broken, she would be roused into action as if 
touched by the spear of an Ithuriel, remembering also 
this pithy adage,— 

« Quoth Sidrophel, it is no part 
Of prudence to cry down an art, 
And what it may perform, deny, 
Because you understand not why.” 
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Leave Lisbon to visit Cintra and Mafra—A Razor-back—A beau- 
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A superb view—Old Palace of Cintra—Ride to Mafra—The 
church, garden, clock, and bells—Return to Lisbon—Portuguese 
baptisms, marriages, and funerals—Sir John Milley Doyle and 
Brigadier-gencral Bacon—Pleasures of attending levees—Patience 
rewarded—Post office abuses—Embark in a steamer for England 





I could not leave Lisbon without visiting Cintra and 
Mafra. I should have liked to have had a companion on 
this pleasure excursion, but it is difficult to meet with 
people who, though disengaged, feel inclined to mount 
and ride on short notice; so I set off (as I generally do) 
alone. 

By way of giving me a treat, the person from whom 
I hired a horse put me on an English hunting-saddle, 
than which there is nothing worse adapted for a journey ; 
it sore-backs strange horses, is hard and smooth to the 
rider, and one can’t carry any thing on it in the shape of 
arms or baggage. The beast I bestrode, too, reminded 
me of the old song, 


“ He rode upon a razor, 
And his name was Aiken Drum ;” 


but I was “ fixed,” as the Yankees say, accordingly 
“abandoned dwelling,” and essayed to ride towards 
Cintra. 

After passing through Bemfica, it rained occasionally 
in torrents, and my black long-tailed Bucephalus could 
with difficulty struggle through the mud. <A young 
fidalgo belonging to the court, on his way to the emperor 
at Ramalhao, rode along with me for some distance, and 
we beimired one another terribly. 

The fields were variegated with the yellow marigold, 
red poppies, and blue vetches, and as we approached the 
stony ridges of the mountain of Cintra, there was per- 
ceptible a wonderful improvement in the atmosphere, 
now cool, light, and invigorating. 

In riding over the side of the mountain and preparing 
to descend again, the remarkable view of the old palace 
at some distance below, unexpectedly burst upon me. A 
well-wooded and overhanging slope was on the left of the 
picture, whilst the vast and many-roofed white building 
with its two kitchen chimneys, like those of a glass 
manufactory, rose in the centre on a natural platform 
above the plain, bounded in the far horizon by the sea. 
On the right of the fore-ground was an ancient cork-tree, 
and women carrying water from a road-side fountain. 

I dismounted at the excellent establishment of Madame 
de Costa, and after a comfortable meal, got on a buro, 
and leisurely rode towards the Palace of Sitiacs,—two 
long wings connected by an arch, where the Convention 
of Cintra was signed. The rooms were nearly unfur- 
nished ; the pictures on the walls were, strange to say, 
gencrally Rowlandson’s old prints of burlesque English 
scenes and incidents ; but it was a pleasure to be shown 
even these, by such a pretty girl as acted the part of 
cicerone. 

In front of Sitiacs is a beautiful lawn, where in sum- 





mer and autumn, by the liberality of the proprictor, the 


Marquis of Marialva, the residents of Cintra promenade 
of an evening, enjoying the extensive prospects round 
them ; and overhead the rugged mountain ridges crowned 
by the walls of the Moorish castle and the Penha Con- 
vent, the side of the steep clustered with houses shaded 
with trees, and the gardens—watered by clear rills—in 
which the pomegranate, myrtle, and lemon bloom and 
diffuse the fragrance of a paradise. 

Contemplating this heavenly scene, and breathing the 
balmy air of this favoured retreat, one is strongly tempt- 
ed to flee for ever from «life’s fitful fever” in the busy 
haunts of anxious men, and to pass in quiet the evening 
of our days, happy in being, as Horace says, “ procul 
negotiis ;”’ however, without a kindred spirit, solitude 
would not be sweet, for with the Latin bard we may say, 


«“ Place me afar, in some dreary barren region, 
Where not a tree by the summer gale is foster’d, 
But clouds, ever low’ring, and unwholesome vapours 
Hang all around it: 


Place me beneath the burning car of Phabus 

On a wild shore, with no human dwelling near me; 

Still will I love my Lalage’s sweet smiles, and 
Sweet conversation !” 


Passing the Penha Verde (green rock )—quinta of the 
famous John de Castro, viceroy of India, on its com- 
manding plateau, I reached the former residence of the 
author of Vathek. Nothing could be better selected than 
the site of this once luxurious residence ; now how 
silent and forsaken! On a lower outwork or spur of the 
mountain, it occupies the extremity of a green hill, and 
looks down on a fertile plain, and on the valley of Co- 
lares with its vineyards and orchards, whilst the far-off 
roar of the ocean comes up on the breeze from the west. 

Montserrat consists of two circular towers at the ex- 
tremities of a square centre, and connected with it by 
galleries ; the first tower is the entrance hall; the further 
one, the music-room. The portals stood open, the win- 
dows and roofs were demolished, the beams giving way ; 
whilst the wind swept with melancholy cadence through 
the empty apartments, and stirred the leaves of shrubs 
and trees within and about this desolate dwelling. 

I next traversed by gentle ascents a wide heath, and 
« frequently turned to linger” and admire the lovely pros- 
pects below me, till I found myself opposite the low- 
browed Cork Convent, scarcely to be distinguished from 
the rocks amongst which it is built. 

Tying my beast to an iron ring, I passed through two 
or three small square courts, in which were stone seats 
and tables, and a fountain shaded by trees; and then 
reached a shed of cork, under which was a door covered 
with the same material, and over it a human skull, and a 
cross formed of shells. 

A servant of the convent answered to my knocking, 
and a spare-made brother presented himself, clad in 
brown serge and sandalled feet, with a discipline about 
his waist. He led me by little steep paths to cave-chapels 
among the rocks, and throwing back his cowl he stooped 
down and reverently kissed the feet of our Saviour’s 
image in them; he then conducted me to a level spot, 
where there was a view of the sea, skirting the rocky 
coast with a white belt of surf. I was becoming romantic 
on seeing this, when the holy father asked me abruptly 
if I took tobacco. I replied in the negative. 

« Will you give me something to purchase a little?” 

“ Certainly.” 

«“ Now don’t tell, if you please, the rest of the bre- 
thren, that you have given me a present; it is only, you 
know, por amor de Deos.” 

We returned to the entrance and found another bro- 
ther, whose burly figure showed that “ vacca com arros” 
(meat with rice), wine, and oil, had not been thrown 
away upon him; he civilly saluted me, and then led me 
to the small cells, which he was unable to enter, and then 
asked me to sit at a stone table in a refectory hewn out of 
the rock. Pieces of cork supplied the place of plates ; be- 
side napkins and knives were placed bread and cheese, 
and the friar grasped a bottle of Colares. Afraid of en- 
croaching on the supplies of the brotherhood, I took a 
moderate share of the bread and wine ; but a muleteer I 
had with me had no such scruples; he drank himself 
breathless, and ate pour quatre. 

Riding and walking over the heath-clad Serra, and 
passing flocks of small sheep and goats, I arrived at the 





bottom of the rugged peak on which stands the Penha 
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(rock) convent; ascending on foot, a chapel was passed, 
and then the main entrance reached. ‘The walls of the 
building were strongly built, and as a fortress it might 
hold out a considerable time. On knocking for admit- 
tance, no answer was returned, save an echo from desert- 
ed galleries ; at last a boy, with two or three dogs, ap- 
peared at an angle of the building over head, and after 
reconnoitring me, descended and let me in. 

No monks were to be seen here; the brotherhood had 
been suppressed, and I really felt grieved that such a per- 
fect and singular specimen of a monastic institution 
should be untenanted, and suffered to go to ruin, <A 
reader of tales of the olden time must always feel deep 
interest in monachism; and on secing the houses of a 
religious order, the mind is strongly excited, and filled 
with sentiments and ideas of mingled pain and pleasure. 

The Chapel of Penha is beautifully ornamented with 
the favourite azulejo (blue and white tiles), and there 
was an unique square court surrounded with cloisters, 
which was paved with marble. In looking from the 
terraced roof, the mist and rain drove over the peaks of 
Cintra below, and being broken by the irregularities of 
the surface and the force of the wind, the drift looked 
like legions of spirits hurrying to battle. 

Descending from the Penha, I scaled the neighbouring 
peak to the castle of the Moors. If the Penha was in- 
teresting for its monastic recollections, this was doubly 
so from recalling to mind the days of chivalry, when the 
standards of the cross and crescent were borne by the most 
valiant of our species, and for years of desperate warfare 
and suffering were dyed in blood. 

There are two lines of works at the Castello dos Mouros, 
consisting of strong curtains with round bastions, firm as 
the rock on which they are founded in many places, and 
in others broken down in large breaches. On a lower 
platform are the remains of a chapel, the doorway of 
which had a Saxon arch and pillars; the capitals are 
ornamented with flowers and the figure of a lion. ‘The 
coved ceiling of a part of the eastern end of the chapel, 
is painted with stars on a blue ground. Within the se- 
cond line of wall of this interesting fortress, (standing 
1,800 feet above the plain, and strongly constructed 
among the shattered rocks of Cintra,) is a large tank 
covered with an arched roof, fallen in in some places, but 
the water beautifully clear and cool; near this are ap- 
parently ranges of stabling, the roofs forinerly supported 
with square (built) pillars, and one immediately conjured 
up barbed steeds, gaudily caparisoned, aud with swarthy 
turbaned riders. 

On the side of the hill near this, Sir Alexander Mallet 
lately discovered two singular chambers of a conical 
form; the diameter of the base and the height of the 
largest of these appeared to be about ten feet. ‘The 
bones of a child were discovered in one of them.  Per- 
haps they had been granarics. 

The view from the top of the Moorish castle is superb. 
In the remote distance is seen the great towers and dome 
of Mafra, likened by Mr. Beckford to a giant’s castle in 
the midst of a country which he has rendered barren by 
his oppressive cruelties ; then the eye ranges over the 
plains, with scattered villages, quintas, and corn-ficlds, 
towards Lisbon ; while immediately below are scen the 
great palace and hill-side dwellings of Cintra. I have 
seldom sat on such a delightful Pisgah as this of the 
Moorish castle, and I felt loth to descend from such a 
proud eminence. 

A stroll through the deserted halls and long | 
of the old palace, with its pointed Moorish windows and 
many fountains, was extremely agreeable. Some of the 
apartments were almost entirely covered with the polish- 
ed tiles of azulejo; in one, the ceiling was painted with 
swans, whose necks were encircled with crowns; in 
another, magpies holding apples, and the legend “ por 
bem” (for good) underneath,—in allusion to a tale of jea- 
lousy, when a king discovered a lover saluting his queen, 
and which she explained to his majesty, was to bring 
about something that would benefit the king! In the 
Salla das Armas are the shiclds of the old Portuguese 
nobility ; in a small apartment the floor is worn by the 
footsteps of Alphonso VI., confined for nine years by his 
brother, and whose body I had seen at St. Jeronymo; 
whilst in another is a small tile-covered throne aiid se 
where the wildly enterprising King Sebastian sat with 
his counsellors before he went on his last and fatal eape- 
dition to Africa, 
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In an outer court is a singular apartment, on enter-| 


ing which the old man who shows the palace retires, and 
water issues from the wall in jets on the stranger; and 
on attempting to escape into the court, he is intercepted 
by another shower from a fountain. I had seen similar 
“traps” in Russia. 

The kitchen is of vast size, has long ranges of stoves 
and ovens, and the two great chimneys give out a fine 
echo for a singer. Altogether this palace, with its curi- 
ously laid out gardens, is as interesting a specimen of the 
by-gone time, and of the high and palmy state of Portugal, 
as can be conceived. 

It appeared to me that no where was the air so balmy, | 
the trees so green, and the songs of the birds so sweet} 
as at Cintra; awaking at early dawn after a tranquil; 
sleep, and enjoying the sights and sounds which nature 
furnished, I felt myself in an elysium of enjoyment, and 
it was most reluctantly that [ at last mounted und rode 


towards Matra. \ 


“The air salubrious of her lofty hills, 
The cheering fragrance of her dewy vales, 
And music of her woods. No works of man 
May rival these ; these all bespeak a power 
Peculiar, and exclusively her own.” 


I was drenched with torrents of rain, which swept 
across the bare country, accompanied with thunder and| 
lightning ; and I could hardly get my horse forward, the 
rain and execrable road distressed hin so much, though | 
he had no great weight to carry, as [ was without bag- 


a 


ve 
gage. 


Here were neither mile-stones nor direction-posts, and 
I was frequently at a loss, as I could not sce far before! 


me; but at last I fell in with strings of mules, crossed a 


stream, and found inyself under the high watls enclosing | 


the deer-park of Mafra, and then stood before the vast} 


pile of the united palace, convent, and church, 

In the small village of Mafra, [ found a clean house, 
kept by a decent widow with her three daughters; they 
entreated me kindly to enter, and comforted mysel? and| 
beast after our unpleasant journey. 

I walked towards the immense building, the Porte: 
guese Escurial; ascended by an easy slope to a splendiy I 
portico adorned with statues; on each side were belfry | 
towers, and the dome in the centre of all, on the top o fy 
which, in an iron globe, is a portion of the true cross. | 
The royal and patriarchal apartments, with their many | 
windows, extend on each side of the portico, and are} 
terminated by massive square towers 5 
imposing facade, attesting the we altt 


altogether a most 


th and magnificence 


of John V., and his extreme desire to have an heir to hits] 


crown and sceptre. 
The church, in excellent taste and void of any tins 


ornaments, is paneled with black and white marble and | 


other finely veined stones; brass chandeliers depend | 
from the ceiling, and the deep-toned voices of the mon! 


chanting before the high altar, were heard with excel- 


ks, | 
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A word on ny ora marriages, baptiame, and fune- 
rals. It is still common here for a tender virgin to be 
sued through her parents only ; she may have held little 
or no converse with the love-sick swain before they go to 
church, and are united (without a ring) by the indisso- 
luble bands of holy matrimony. When the bridegroom 
“in expectancy” proposes, he presents his fair flame with 
a carnation, Which she gracefully wears if his suit is ac- 
cepted. 

I saw several love-makings; one was absurd enough. 
The youth sat in a corner of the room, abstracted and 
silent for whole evenings; whilst the lady was playing 
at cards with the company which usually assembled at 
her father’s house. I cannot understand why people 
:who have made up their minds to a fatal measure, 
}delay ; why not arrange preliminaries at once, and have 
itover? Better to fight a ducl by lanterns immediately 
after a quarrel, or be hanged immediately that one is pre- 
pared for the next world ; for when a traveller is ready for a 
journey, shoes on his feet, staf!’ in hand, and loins gut, 
he dislikes to be del: ryed. 

The marriage ceremony is a very simple one in Portu- 
fal; the bride and bride’s-maids are usually dressed in 
black ; grief, I suppose, at being separated from their re- 
| latives occasions the adoption of this habit, or pe rhaps 
rf vecause it is the chure hes going one: the gentleman is in 
his “Sunday’s best.” ‘The priest reads the marriage 
} service chiefly at the door of he church, the altar is ap- 
proached, and a blessing given; and again at the door 
| the priest ties the ends of his surplice over the joined 
| ands, holy water is sprinkled, and the parties declared 





| 


man seal wile. 

Not as in Eneland, among the middle and higher 
i classes, where “immediately after the conclusion of the 
| cerem: my, the happy pair set off’ &c.—in Portugal the 
happy pair return to their friends and relatives, and pass 


the evening in feasting and dancing, like in the good old 


| 


tines of our grandmothers. 

| One day, [saw a baptism at a country church; there 
was the priest, the father and child, the nurse, godmother 
and the compadre, or godfather, the sacristan, and two 
jmen wiih long lighted candles. ‘The service was com- 
menced at the door of the church; the parties then 
moved up to the altar; salt and oil were applied to the 
child; the font was approached and water sprinkled ; the 
ceremony ended by the godfather, godmother, and child 
holding one candle, and the priest wishing happiness to 
ll, Phere could not be a happier man than the father, 
for it was his first child, and the crow had set its foot on 
his cheek, snows of age were on his head. 

I was riding inte the city, when LT met the 
ifuneral of a fidalgo, A s¢ge contained two priests, in 
white and black vestinents; across the foot of the sége 
lay a large cotlin covered with a crimson silk pall. The bol- 
hero had his usual dress on, and four mutes in black, 
with white batons, walked along side, amd towards the 
parish church in the country where the body was to be 
deposited, without the necessity for the attendance of re- 


and the 


ole d '\ 


lent effect, accompanying an organ among the many | 
arches of this superb house of God. | latives ! 
Passing through a vestry, enriched with highly carved | When one of the middle classes dies, it would be 
j reck med a creat insult if all the friends and relatives 


marble fonts, representing flowering plants, a smart little 
boy conducted me past three hundred dormitories, an: 
then we building, 
the square court below was a beautiful garden, in which | 
the boxwood was arranged in lace patterns, like 
veil, and marble seats and fountains invited to repose and 


contemplation. } 


a rie nf 


The mechanism of the great cloek, with its climes, | s 


was highly curious, and the bells have names and sounds 
appropriate for diferent occasions. A sweet-toned bel! | 
with a hich note, is called the © bell of while | 
another, which summons to sermons and processious, is 
“of a very doleful sound, moving to compassion.” 

Tbe sacred vessels and vestments did not appear to be 
particularly costly ; the library was stored with (it is satd) | 
50,000 volumes; whilst, to a further idea of this 
vast quadrangular structure, I may mention the re are) 
866 apartments, 5,000 windows, and 58 statues of Car- 


wrace 4 





give 


rara marble. 





ascended to the flat roofs of the In) 


') were not invited to attend the service read over the body 


The organ peals its solemn 
de profundis,” and those 
A priest then 
hear re- 


of the deceased in chureh. 
anthem, the ts chaunt the « 
attending a funeral hold each a light. 
accompanies the body to the grave; whilst the 
| latives sit for eight days in dark rooms, with perhaps a 
ingle taper lighting the picture of Nossa Senhora des 


prics 


Dolores, (of ere t). 
The gentlemen sit in the outer room, silent and sup- 


posed to be absorbed in grief; whilst the ladies are in the 


inner, Visiters come in the evening, approach the rela- 
|tives, bow, sit a while without saying a word, and then 
retire, 


‘To be thus obliged to show one’s self to the world, 
imimediately after the demise of near and perhaps very 
dear relatives, is still a relic of barbarism; grief is best 
lindulged in silence and seclusion. 
| But these funeral parties are not always very triste ; 
a gentleman told me that he had been sitting at 


I returned to Lisbon by an exccilent causeway¢ d road,’ thus, 
showing the power and influence of the former monks,! one of them for some hours, and when it had got late 
and passed some pleasant villages and ancient quintas and no more company was expected, he whispered to 
during my twenty mil ride; while villazers hurried’ some young ladies near hun, that they would not be the 
with pro luce to market, anxious to reach the city befure, worse for a little tea. A lamp was as cordingly lighted, 


! 


rer 





night-fall made the environs dan 


;and the tea-equipage brought in; unexpectedly a knock 
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was heard, more visiters were announced, the lamp was 
immediately extinguished and the china swept off, for it 
is highly incorrect to be seen eating or drinking during 
the eight days of mourning. 

In some churches it is still customary to bury the dead 
under the pavement, though now, generally, the dead are 
carried to cemeteries without the city. One of the church 
funerals may serve as a specimen of the universal cus- 
tom formerly. A priest is seen reading prayers over the 
body of a female, decently dressed in black gown and 
white stockings, laid out at one end of the church, whilst 
the sexton is busy preparing a shallow grave at the other ; 
the service over, two men take up the body by the head 
and feet, and without coffin or winding-shect throw it 
into the grave; quick-lime, earth, and the pavier’s ram- 
mer do the rest. ‘This is horrible, but strictly true. 

So also is the indecent manner of burying the chil- 
dren of the lower classes ; they are taken to the churches 
and Jaid on the pavement by the parents, and some of 
them tricked out in tinsel and ribbons. When eight or 
nine are collected, two galegos come in with an open 
shell, and place the tiny bodies in it indiscriminately, and 
carry them off (heads shaking with the motion and quite 
exposed) to the narrow bed ! 

Than the English burying-ground in Buenos Ayres, I 
cannot conceive a more agreeable final resting-place. On 
an elevated site in a noiseless neighbourhood, shaded 
with dark and graceful cypresses, the air perfumed with 
the blossoms of trees and sweet-smelling flowers, the 
walks and grass neatly kept, the monuments and head- 
stones in good taste without the tawdry ornaments of 
Pere la Chaise, and glimpses to be had through the trees, 
of the Estrella, the castle, and the broad river; it is 
quite perfect since the church has been built there. I 
found the graves of some of my relatives (Maynes) un- 
der the oldest of the tomb-stones of this interesting 
Field of the Dead. 


« A little sod, a few sad flowers, 
A tear for long departed hours, 
Is all that feeling hearts request, 
T’o hush their weary thoughts to rest.” 


The quarrel between Sir John Milley Doyle and Briga- 
dier-General Bacon, took place before [left Lisbon. It 
was a great pity that officers of their rank and tried 
courage, and both reared in the British army, should 
have so far committed themselves before foreigners as 
they did, and have carried matters to the extent of one 
seeking his adversary with a large stick under his arm, 
whilst the other carried pistols. 

I made the acquaintance of several officers of Admi- 
ral Parker’s squadron, and spent two very agreeable 
days on board the Asia flag-ship, which was certainly in 
first-rate order. Whilst delayed in Lisbon waiting for 
the documents promised me, I had several lessons in 
Portuguese from a very facetious gentleman, Senhor 
Penheiro, and engaged a Portuguese sailor-boy, Antonio 
Joaquim Pereirra, to accompany me to Africa. 

Some fortunate individuals in this world of care get 
good things merely for the asking, and sometimes even 
foreed upon them; my case has always been different, 
but 


“ Vivite felices quibus est fortuna peracta 
Jam sua!” 


May those be happy whose fortunes are already com- 
pleted. 


It is tiresome to think of, and it would be egotistical to 
describe, the weary and anxious waitings and dancings 
of attendance I have had at various times; and of this I 
had a fair share at Lisbon. There were many allow- 
ances to be made in consequence of the war, and of the 
singularity of my case; but 1 was impatient “to be up 
and be doing,” and to wend my way to a country whose 
very name awakens feelings and sentiments of the most 
intense interest; and without having traversed a portion 
of which, no one who is ambitious of extensive foreign 
travel and of thereby benefiting his race, can sit down 
contented. 


At last, I got my reward. H. E. Senhor Freire, min- 


ister of war and of foreign affairs, to whose attention | 
was most kindly recommended by the envoy extraordi- 
nary in London, M. de Mordes Sarmento, and Sir Nicho- 
jas ‘rant, gave me introductions and recommendations 


to Portuguese governors of colonies, with the present of 
a MS. map of Portuguese discoveries in Africa; and at 
the suggestion also of his excellency, the emperor was 
so condescending as to confer on me the rank of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, to facilitate my movements in Africa ; 
for all which I was very grateful. 

I had engaged to go on to Egypt to deliver a valuable 
present of books to the pacha, and to endeavour to esta- 
blish there a branch of the Royal Asiatic Society of Lon- 
don, before proceeding to South Africa. I expected 
fresh instructions from home whilst in Portugal regard- 
ing the above, and they were sent, but I never received 
them. Somo miscreants, English as well as Portuguese, 
were in the habit of calling for foreign letters at the post- 
office at Cartaxo, claiming and taking away what did not 
belong to them, to extract what information or even mo- 
ney they could out of the letters, and then destroyed 
them. 

Not having heard a word from England whilst I was 
in Portugal, as to whether I was to reach the Cape of 
Good Hope by Egypt, the Red Sea, and the Mauritius, 
or sail direct from England, (owing to my correspon- 
dent’s letters being opened and destroyed,) I was neces- 
sitated to look out for the first opportunity of returning 
home, to make from thence a fresh start. 

Accordingly I got a government order to ship myself 
in the Pembroke steamer, proceeding to Plymouth with a 
Colonel de Gand, and a king’s messenger carrying the 
quadruple treaty between England, France, Spain, and 
Donna Maria’s government, which finished the war in 
Portugal, and compelled Miguel to surrender at discre- 
tion. 

We had, besides the above passengers, Mr. Gerard 
Gould and his lady on board, Miss Walsh, Mr. Wilmot, 
&c., and we anticipated a pleasant party and summer 
seas; but the faithless deep played us false, and though 
our captain (Mathews) was extremely anxious to use ex- 
pedition, and was withal very attentive and civil, his ves- 
sel, of two hundred tons burden and eighty-horse power, 
was altogether unable to cope with the winds and waves 
of the Bay of Biscay, and we had certainly a most ex- 
traordinary passage. 

—>— 
CHAPTER XI 
Sail from Lishon—Stormy seas—Put into Cascaes—Dangerous situ- 
ation—The Bar of Oporto—The Doure—Oporto and Villa Nova 
Scene of a severe sk rmish—Watk through the city—Symp- 
toms of a siege—Dry food and strict neutrality—Town's-] eople 

—Their sufferings —Man’s-meat—Boys and bullocks—Churelic - 

Serra Convent——Bomb-shells and batteries—A landseape-—R ide 
round the lines--Lordello--The Seots again !—-Dog’s meat 
Sail from Oporio--Nearly foundered in the Bay of Biscay--Pur 
back for Corunna—Put into Brest--The Town and Dock-yard-- 
Miseries of a King’s messenger--Arrive at Plymouth. 

After a noisy night in the Tagus, taking in fuel, whilst 
the Portuguese coal-heavers vociferated incessantly (with- 
out which they cannot work) and every few minutes 
called out “A glass—rum, I say,” we weighed and 
steamed down to Belem, bidding adieu, but I hope not 
for the last time, to Lisbon, and after a little delay, we 
got out to sea with a northwester right in our tecth. 

There was an immense swell rolling down the coast ; we 
strained and laboured fearfully, and our bark sometimes 
rushed down headlong into the trough of the sca, and 
buried her bows in the foaming billows before she again 
rose trembling on the crest of the succeeding wave. 

We persevered for a whole day to get past the Rock 
of Lisbon, but were quite unable; the wind, accompa- 
nied with lashing rain, increased upon us to a strong 
gale. I need not describe what state the most of the pas- 
sengers were in, and we were at last obliged to “turn 
tail” and run into the Bay of Cascaes for shelter. 

We went on shore here and inspected the strong for- 
tifications, with three tiers of guns in the citadei; and 
Colonel de Gand visited the cell in which he had been 
confined for a couple of years by Miguel. The inhabit- 
ants of the town were gay and lively fishers; but as 
“ borda d’agua” people, not over scrupulous in their say- 
ings and doings. 

Again we essayed to weather the storm, and after two 
days and nights of fearful pitching, and rolling, and jerk- 
ing of the engines, we cracked a boiler and injured the 
machinery ; accordingly we stood towards Oporto, and 
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ere long saw the bar raging and defying us to approach 





it; and well it might, for the rain-swollen Douro was 
contending with a strong north-wester. 

I never before saw such a surf as this, even at Madras, 
for it boiled up like a cauldron. The flag too was struck 
on the Foz light-house, which stood like a skeleton on 
the left of the entrance, shattered with shot and shell. 
Notwithstanding the warning to refrain from the attempt 
to cross the bar, our Bristol captain gave his vessel fore 
try-sail, top-sail, and jib, set on all steam, and standing 
on the larboard paddle-box, with his speaking trumpet 
directed the steersman towards the bar. 

Not a word could be heard on deck for the noise of 
the waves, which threatened to bury us; and at last one 
came in heavily over the stern, which was followed by a 
scream of dismay from below ; but as it swept over us 
without putting out our fires, we soon breathed freely, 
and found ourselves in smooth water after passing close 
to some black and ugly rocks, and escaping the perils of 
the shifting sands. For those who like strong excite- 
ment, the bar of Oporto in a westerly gale, with the ma- 
jestic Atlantic swell rolling over it, is particularly recom- 
mended. 

On our right we saw the crown battery, and others 
erected by the Miguelites to sink vessels entering the 
river,and many a ship and boat’s crew suffered in 1832-3 
from their destructive fire. ‘The Foz batteries opposite 
were in the possession of the queen’s troops. 

The Douro is not a broad river, but it winds beauti- 
fully among steep cliffs and wooded promontories, till the 
town of Oporto, seated high on the left and connected 
with the picturesque suburb of Villa Nova on the right 
by a bridge of boats, absorbs the attention. 

We anchored opposite to where a heavy loss was sus- 
tained by the queen’s troops, in an attempt to carry off 
wine-pipes from the Villa Nova side. ‘The Miguelites 
came down upon them in overpowering numbers; the 
boats with the casks had been all sent away and failed to 
return in time ; four hundred cacadores fell, whilst a few 
hid themselves in sewers, only to be drowned by the 
rising tide. 

Looking up the river, the celebrated Serra Convent 
(so hardly contested for by Miguel during the siege) was 
seen, on its hill, two hundred feet above the river. 

I was all impatience to land and visit the scenes so 
well described by the gallant Colonel Hodges. Rowing 
past numerous merchant-vessels, newly christened with 
constitutional names, we landed and walked, by the street 
facing the river, towards the walls, and observed, here 
and there, where a round shot had smashed through 
walls and windows; though the glaziers and other work- 
men had not been idle in repairing breaches, since Mi- 
cuel had abandoned his lines. 

In ascending a steep street, we were struck with the 
superior cleanliness of this city and the industrious ha- 
bits of the people, and then were pleased to reach the 
Rua Nova des Inglezes, where our countrymen were col- 
lected on ’Change. 

After the quantities of shot and shell which had been 
recently expended on Oporto, L imagined that I should 
see the city a mass of ruins; there were many shot- 
marks, certainly, opposite the Villa Nova side, but it was 
not till [ could see from a height the destruction to the 
roofs by the shells, that I had an idea of what the inha- 
bitants had suffered during the year’s bombardment. 

It is well known that they subsisted principally on 
rice and salt-fish during the siege; but there was never 
a sufficient supply of this food, and I was assured by an 
English officer that for eight months he never knew 
what it was to have his appetite satisfied; and though 
he is always a moderate feeder, yet for the above time he 
felt constantly a gnawing hunger; or, as the Kentuckians 
elegantly express it, “ very considerable wolfish.” 

A Portuguese officer had another grievance. “ You 
know well,” he said to me, “that our people don’t like 
dry food ; in the spring of last year our oil was all ex- 
pended, and we could swallow with difficulty our rice. 
I was acquainted with the captain of one of your men- 
of-war lying in the Douro, and I said to him one day, ‘I 
want to meke a bargain with you; we are choked with 
our dry rice, and if you will get me (which you can 
easily do) one bottle of oil for myself and messmates, I'll 
give you a dozen of the best Port that is to be found 
here.’ ‘The captain said he would; accordingly the next 
day I got the wine, and went for the oil, ‘The captain 
said, *Call again to-morrow.’ I did so, when he told 
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me, ‘In a week I'll be able to get you the oil;’ at the 
end of which time, when he was making more excuses, 
I asked him if he meant to give me the oil or not, for 
the wine was all ready for him. ‘'I'o tell you the truth,’ 
said he, ‘I must not give you any oil, not even a bottle 
of it; we must, you know, preserve a strict neutrality.’ 
Mil diabos (a thousand devils) take his neutrality! I 
never spoke to him afterwards.” 

As Oporto was far cleaner than Lishon, so were the 
people better dressed and better looking; the intelli- 
gence of the merchants, too, is as that of many thriving 
sea-ports compared with manufacturing towns. Many 
of the country-women wore black hats, like men; and 
the wives and daughters of the shopkeepers clamped up 
and down streets, in painted slippers with wooden soles. 

It was a great pleasure to see the town’s-people appa- 
rently so thriving and comfortable, especially when one 
thought on the dreadfui acts perpetrated here by the 
French in 1809, when Soult allowed his soldiers twenty- 
four hours of indiscriminate massacre and licentious- 
ness; and then on the sufferings of the inhabitants last 
year from famine and deadly missiles. 

As one instance of the state in which they were, we 
may mention the following anecdote. During the siege, 
an officer of rank of the British infantry could not pre- 
vent his men for some time from selling their rations for 
money, or aguardente. Respectable town’s-people used 
to be seen approaching the barracks, for the purpose of 
buying the scanty allowance of meat from the men. One 
day a private, for some reason or other, took a dog to the 
top of a tower, and throwing it over, it was killed; he 
then cut a slice off it, which he sold for beef. The hint 
was immediately taken; the officer desired some of his 
sergeants to kill two or three dogs, then to cut up the 
meat and sell it as beef to the town’s people, who had 
induced the soldiers to part with their rations and to dis- 
obey orders. This was accordingly done, and on the 
following day the people came for more; when the ser- 
geants produced the dogs’ skins and said, «« We have no 
more meat to-day, but will you buy the skins?” This 
was quite enough; the people went off in disgust; and 
afterwards when the soldiers took their rations to town 
and tried hard to sell them, they never could find a pur- 
chaser,—the Oporto people not being, like the Chinese, 
fond of bow-wow pic! 

It was agreeable to walk the streets of Oporto, totally 
devoid as they were of unpleasant odours, and full of in- 
dustrious tradesmen and pretty women. ‘The peasant- 
boys, too, in straw dresses, for warmth and shelter from 
rain, were curious specimens of the country, as they 
conducted with a goad their little elean-made_ bullocks, 
attached by antique and highly carved yokes to rude 
carts, 

We had a most capital carly dinner at a café in the 
English street, and then visited the church Dos Clerigos, 
with its very handsome steeple—one of the loftiest in 
Portugal—the Se, or cathedral, on its hill opposite the 
Vittoria church, also on a hill; then saw part of the old 
Moorish wall of granite, with a parapet of pointed mer- 
lins, and crossed the floating bridge to inspect the Serra 
Convent. There was every where in the principal 
building, the marks of very heavy fire; the strong iron 
stanchions of the windows were broken and bent by the 
force of shot, and the roofs penetrated with shells. 
Work-people were still employed strengthening the de- 
fences, and substituting stone revetments for turf ones; 
while round shot, grape, and canister were placed in rea- 
diness beside the guns. 

From the long gallery of the dormitories, a most su- 
perb view was obtained of the city, proudly rising from 
the Douro (which washes its lower wall) to a height of 
several hundred feet. A considerable reach of the river 
was also seen to the east and west, and the wine-district 
in the far distance of Alto Douro. Looking over a wall, 
from one of the platforms for musketry, toward the 
south, the fertile fields, orchards, and woods, belonging 
to the monks, were seen. 

We hired horses and mules, and rode round the lines 
of Oporto, constructed by Don Pedro to repel the at- 
tempts of his brother to retake what he so carelessly 
abandoned in 1832. We first reached the lines at Bom- 
fim, where there had been some desperate fighting, and 
could here trace the general plan of the works; which, 
similar to those of Lisbon, consisted of forts and batte- 
ries on eminences, connected with walls breast high, on 


the top of which were laid stones to fire between, or 
turfs, and in some places trees deprived of their branches 
were laid against the walls, as a sort of rude palisade. 
Casks with earth were every where used as defences, 


them and waving in the breeze, indicating that they had 
been some time filled. 

It always surprises civilians to see field-works, their 
slight elevation and their apparent incapacity to stop an 
enemy’s approach. Some engineers say that all cover 
ought to be removed in front of a work, but the oppo- 
site plan was often pursued with advantage at the siege 
of Oporto; thus, walls were left beyond the lines, so 
that the enemy advanced boldly as far as the cover of the 
wall and “ blazed away” from behind it, without ventur- 
ing to come any further. 

We rode past the pleasant quinta of Senhor Vanzel- 
lar, a nice house ina garden surrounded with a high 
wall, within which were lofty trees ; this was a very im- 
portant post, and opposite to it we saw the lines of the 
Miguelites, which were also well planned and construct- 
ed by French engineers. 

I felt much interested in visiting the village of Lor- 
dello, with its handsome church, stone cross, and houses 
with their vine trellises and gardens; for here my coun- 
trymen had been long posted, and so closely were they 
invested all the time by the Miguelites, that a road and 
two walls only divided them, and if a button was shown, 
“ping” went a bullet at it immediately. I beg pardon 
of the general reader for speaking so often of my coun- 
trymen in this work; I cannot help showing my nation- 
ality. Pray take an anecdote, by way of making up the 
quarrel, 

One day during the siege, a major of the Miguelites 
and two soldiers advanced very gallantly before the rest, 
in an attempt to storm the Scotish post; but they were 
shot dead, and their bodies, and some others, lay so 
near the lines that they soon became very offensive. 
Some of the Scots went to their colonel (Shaw), and 
asked leave to bury them; but he was, at first, unwilling 
to grant it, as the Miguelites were so inveterate in their 
opposition as to fire on unarmed burying-parties, and 
they might be shot. ‘“ Weel, sir,” said the men, “ let us 
at ony rate try to burie the brave little bodie of a major, 
and the twa lads that lie nearest us; they showed them- 
selves to be gude sodgers.” He granted the request, 
and they accomplished their object. Some time after- 
wards, the colonel, in looking from the window of his 
quarters, saw some of his men seated in a circle on the 
grass, and a favourite dog of theirs tied to a bayonet in 
the midst of them; after a little time, a corporal and 
three men fell out and loaded their muskets; he then 
thought it time to send down to know what was the mat- 
ter. “Oh, sir, we’ve just been trying the dog by court- 
martial, and have condemned him, the ill-faured beast, 
for bringing in the major’s hand in his mouth this morn- 
ing.” 

« But when all is past, it is humbling to tread 

O’er the weltering field of the tombless dead, 

And see worms of the earth, and fowls of the air, 

Beasts of the forest all gathering there ; 

All regarding man as their prey, 
All rejoicing in his decay.” 

After a delay of three days at Oporto, and our damage 
being repaired, we again crossed the bar and stood up 
the coast; dark clouds hung over the hills, and rainbows 
formed close to our vessel, and then, gradually receding, 
disappeared over the romantic land of Iberia. The wind 
was strong and favourable till we got beyond Cape Fi- 
nisterre, and then, as we advanced into the Bay of Bis- 
cay, it came round more adverse than ever; and bearing 
down upon us with an irresistible charge of mighty 
waves, (while our funnel was covered with white erys- 
tallised spray, and we were occasionally almost entomb- 
ed between roaring seas) we were forced to turn to save 
ourselves from foundering, and to fly before the storm 
towards Corunna. 

With more moderate breezes, we got up near Brest; 
and then finding we had only one day’s coals left, we 
stood towards that noble harbour, ran in a haze towards 
the Isle of Molene, and anchored when touching some 
dangerous rocks, while others, black and threatening, 
bristled above water all round us, 





A pilot boarded us and took us by the Chanel de Ja 


and it was curious to see the wild flowers growing out of 


Helle and the Chaussée des Pierres Noires, towards the 
Goulet de Brest; and passing up the narrow channel 
with its protecting forts, we anchored in the magnificent 
Rade, 

The town on our left rose to some height from the wa- 
ter, and a few ships of war and merchant brigs lay off it. 
After some delay before we could get our yellow quaran- 
tine-flag struck, we were allowed to land; which we did, 
under a Moorish castle defending the entrance to the deep 
canal of three miles length, up which are closely packed 
ships—from the leviathan of 120 guns to the fairy 
schooner. 

This was my third visit to France, and I thought that 
certainly Brest was one of the best specimens of a 
French town I had seen; it is remarkably clean and re- 
gular, the people respectably dressed, and very fow beg- 
gars, though in this part of Brittany labourers in’ the 
country sometimes work for four-pence a-day. 

And such a dinner as we had at the ‘Table d'Hote of 
the Hotel de Provence! such exquisite cookery! Vege- 
tables so well done, that they were eaten by themselves ; 
whilst a grandmother of ninety winters, ina nicely crimp- 
ed cap, went round kindly, and gave us snuff out of a 
massive silver tabatiere, 


“« Life’s a dull dusty desert, waste and drear, 
With now and then an oasis between, 
Where palm trees rise, and fountains gushing clear, 
Burst "neath the shelter of that leafy screen ; 
Haste not your parting steps when such appear, 
Repose, ye weary travellers, on the green ; 
Horace and Milton, Dante, Burns, and Schiller 
Dined at a tavern—when they had “ the siller.” 


The British Consul, Mr. Perrier, one of the most ae- 
tive, intelligent, and obliging of men, purchased for our 
vessel for sixteen shillines,—10 Ibs. of butter, 4. chick- 
ens, 12 artichokes, 6 cauliflowers, 12 bundles of aspara- 
gus, 3 baskets of strawberries, and a sack of peas, a load 
for a man. 

The consul’s delightful residence, where we spent a 
day, one league from Brest, and in the midst of a gar- 
den overlooking the sea, he rented for £8 a year. 

The market was admirably regulated, and (what we 
require particularly at Covent Garden) an officer in cock- 
ed hat and cane walked continually about, to see that 
the lines of baskets were dressed, and that no leaves or 
refuse were thrown about. Peasants with long and sun- 
bleached hair floating about their shoulders, and in can- 
vass frocks with hoods, stood behind fruit and vegetable 
baskets; whilst women, diligently knitting, in white 
caps and red petticoats, sat beside their country produce, 
Pictures of Napoleon were seen every where about 
the town, and the battles in which the soldiers of “la 
grande nation” bore off the palm of victory under their 
idolised leader. 

The military (among others the 29th regiment of the 
line) were dressed exactly in the same way as they have 
been for years; soldicr-like but not very tasteful is the 
high cap with its horizontal peak, the single-breasted 
blue coat, red epaulettes and trowsers : the gendarmes in 
cocked hats and yellow sling belts; and the marine 
corps in a *villanous low” crested helmet, square-cut 
blue jacket and trowsers. This last is quite a burlesque 
on uniform, and it is without exception the ugliest in 
the world, though I don’t deny its being serviceable, 

Through the kindness of the consul and the politeness 
of the admiral, we made a complete survey of the naval 
arsenal and of the ships of war in the canal of Brest. 
We first saw a long Algerine gun, set up as a pillar op- 
posite a handsome range of store-houses; then pulling 
in a gig up the canal, saw several small vessels fitted 
with iron standing rigging, which I cannot conceive to 
answer cither between the tropies where thunder-storms 
not unfrequently prove fatal to ships, or within the polar 
regions where frost makes iron so brittle. 

We saw, amone other vessels of note, the Wagram, 
three-decker, which had fought with Nelson, and the 
ships lately taken from the Tagus by the French fleet, 
and now liberally restored to Donna Maria. We saw 
also 3,000 gallev-slaves, of all ages from 16 to 60; 
those in red frocks and red caps were sentenced for a 
limited period, whilst the green capped were for life: 
they brought us carved cocoa ornaments for sale. 

We next inspected an excellent botanical garden, 





where the name of every plant was painted on a un 





SKETCHES IN PORTUGAL. 














Plate attached to a short staff; and also saw the new na-| of awriter of the seventeenth century, and well may a 


val hospital, the rope-walk, &c., not forgetting the store Portuguese feel proud while reflecting on the splendid 
for furnishing plainly and comfortably officers’ cabins,—_| deeds of his ancestors, and on the elevated station which 
an excellent practice, and well worth imitation in our his country once held. Ife 
navy. Captains of British ships of war often get them- By turning to the pages of her history, he will find 
selves into difliculties furnishing their own cabins. | that she, at one time, possessed the coast of Africa from 
Again we got our steam up, and though the wind was Ceuta to the Cape, and from thence to the Red Sea,— 
still high and the sea rough, considering the time of year, | that her conqt ests in India extended from one extremity 
we advanced on our voyage, not without many misgiv-|to the other,—that she held many valuable islands,— 
ings as to when or where we could reach, in our inade-| that the extensive and fertile Brazils owned her sway,— 
(and that the wealth poured into her surpassed ail then 
Indeed, so immense was her trade at one pe- 


quate vessel, the shores of England, 
It was possible to read, but altogether impracticable to| known. | 
write during any part of our voyage, owing to the triple, riod, that not less than four hundred large native ships 
motion,—rolling, pitching, and quivering; and it re-| traded between Lisbon and South America alone. 
quired a stomach of no ordinary strength to stand such But elated as he must feel in contemplating this bril- 
weather as we had. Some of the passengers never got) liant era, so much the more humiliating must be the 
up at all; the voyage was for them a purgatory of conviction, that her whole possessions now consist 0 
| Madeira, of the Azores, and of one or two misgoverned 


wretchedness. 
The miseries of the king’s messenger were among the and unprofitable settlements on the coasts of Africa and 
most grievous, and he amused us by recounting former | Tndia—that her foreign shipping has dwindled to not 
disasters at sea, King’s messengers are generally very }more than fifty vessels, that her trade has fallen, alinost 
respectable men, and some of them are half pay officers, | wholly, into the hands of strangers,—that her once 
though their station is often misunderstood, particularly ; prineely merchants are now few and poor,—and her in- 
afloat. “Our friend” had been sent on one oceasion to| habitants impoverished and dispirited. This is a dark 
the Mediterranean with an ambassador, and asking the} picture, and excites our indignation against those (whe- 
captain of the frigate where he was to mess and sleep, | ther kings or subjects) through w hom this fair portion 
man to}of the globe has been so long oppressed. 
| Were there any peculiarity inhereut in the present 
race of Portuguese, to incapacitate them from benefiting 


“ Boatswain,” says tho captain, “take this 
your berth.” 

“ Boatswain!” says the messenger; “why that’s the] 
man that cracks ’em (flogs them); T can’t mess with| by those liberal and enlightened institutions, by means 
of which alone we ourselves have attained our high 
rank as men and as a nation, all hope of their regenera- 
Late events, however, have proved that 


him. Fl report this to the admiralty, sir.” 

“ You may report it to the king, if you like.” 

Down went the indignant messenger, and his ham} tion would fail. 
mock was hung in the cable-tier; and while the hands) their ancient spirit still survives, and that undaunted per- 
| severance and courage in the midst of dangers and difli- 
l culties continue their attributes. 

in a country, so long suffering under the infliction of 
tvranny,—froin whence all but the name of religion has 


were rousting out the messenger of the cable, the king’s 
messenger’s leg got foul in a coil of the rope, and he 
was almost hoisted on deck, aud was Jaid wp for many 
days in his hammock with a sprained ankle. No one 
caine to see him in his dark hole, except a compassionate} been eradicated, (and without sound and vital religion 
earpenter’s wife, who occasionally soothed him with her} no happiness or freedom can be permanent,) it is unrea- 
company and rubbed his leg; while the sonable to suppose that the evils produced by ignorance, 
Tom and John (midshipmen) baited hiin, and made} and a continued system of misrule, can be immediately 
faces at him whilst he lay helpless among the cables. | seuss But who could have anticipated that almost 
He often earnestly wished that the ship would sink with| before the conclusion of a contest commenced by a few 
thousand daring hearts in defence of the constitutional 
rights of a young queen, and against the cruel despotism 
of a perjurer and usurper,—with the mass of the people 
under the control of their most violent opponents,—the 





mapeenaiions 


every soul on board, except the anibassador’s lady and 
child, and the carpenter's wife, 

He sent his complaint to the ambassador, who said he 
would come and inspect the berth where the luckless 


messenger lay, and the captain immediately sent below 
to have it white-washeJd, cables and all; so that when 
his excellency went below, he merely said, “ Oh! this is 
not so bad !”” 

When the messenger could walk, the admiral sent for 
him to see him. 

“ You don’t look so ill,” he said. 

“ But you do,” said the messenger, unable to contain 
his anger; “you look very ill,” (meaning ugly.) 

“You must not judge of people by their looks.” 

“Sir, was this treatment for a person who is equal to 
a eaptain in the army !” 

« Why equal?” 

* Because he gets the same pay. Was this proper 
treatment, I say, to be sent to mess with the boatswain, 
and to sleep in the cable-tier? ~Tmust report it to the 
admiralty !"” 

At long and last, it fell calm; the moon and stars 
were clearly reflected in the waters of the British Chan- 
nel, and after one of the most harassing passages T ever 
experienced, (of sixteen days by steam from Lisbon, 
usually four), we joyfully landed at Plymouth. 


——<— 
CHAPTER XIL. 
On the present state ant future prospec s of Portugal 


« May Gop Prosrer THe CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 


priests,—many of the most influential appointments still 
held by their encmics,—the country apparently exhaust- 
ed by a protracted civil war; who, we repeat, could have 
ventured to hope that the leaders of this enterprise could 
have already accomplished the suppression of all con- 
vents, monasteries, and other ecclesiastical houses,—the 
abolition of that powerful and despotic body—the Wine 
Company of Oporto.—the conversion of Lisbon and 
Oporto into free ports,—and the substitution of a sound 
metallic fora debased paper currency ? 

These reforms must be productive of great good to 
the country. The first, by destroying the deadening in- 
fluence of the priesthood,—by restoring many to useful 
labour,—by the advantageous employment of much time 
and money at present expended in vain ceremonies,— 
and by rendering free much eapital hitherto unprofitably 
engaged. The second, by reducing the wine of the 
| Douro to its natural cost, by greatly extending and im- 
| proving the produce of that and of other provinces. The 
jthird, by rendering Lisbon, especially, that which her 
local advantages and central situation point her out—a 
grand depot and mart for the produce of the northern 
and southern hemispheres. And the fourth, by esta- 
blishing a sound currency, simplifying all commercial 
transactions. 

T’o the late emperor, Don Pedro, a deep debt of grati- 
tude is due by the Portuguese, for having achieved their 





jliberation, for his inflexible adherence to the principles 
{he professed, and to the men by whom he was supported 
“He who would form an idea of the valour of the! in enforcing their operation; and we gladly seize this 
Portuguese, let him contemplate the prodigious extent} opportunity of offering our tribute of admiration to the 
of the territories they have conquered,—the immense | minister of finance, José da Silva Carvalho; the master- 
seas and promontories they have explored,—the hunger,{ mind, to whom the glory of these patriotic and enlight- 
thirst, cold, and fatigue they have endured—the fierce,| ened acts is due. 
barbarous, warlike nations they have subdued,—the for- Fortunately for his country, Carvalho is impressed 
tresses they have stormed,—the battles they have fought,| with the conviction that self-interest and the desire of 
—the victories they have gained.” Such is the language | acquisition are the predominant impulses in man; and 


MENT OF PontuGaL.”—Cuanning. 





that the sole duty of a government, after appropriating 
sufficient to secure the independence and to carry on the 
affairs of the state in the most efficient but economical 
roanner, is to allow the fullest scope to the energies and 
ingenuity of all, whether rich or poor, so long as there 
is no infringement on the just rights of others. 

Should these principles continue for some time to be 
acted upon, we may rest satisfied, that, like knowledge 
when once appreciated, their truth will become so firmly 
fixed, that every attempt to overthrow, will strengthen 
and extend them. ‘The justice of these remarks has 
been proved by the late struggle, on the one hand to up- 
hold despotism, and on the other to destroy it; and we 
may also observe that it requires no prophetic eye to 
foresee, that many similar contests will ere long take 
place, unless rulers, “ marking the signs,” direct and 
lead that spirit which it were now madness to attempt to 
subdue. 

There is probably no country in Europe concerning 
which so little correct information exists as about Por- 
tugal; nor can this be wondered at, when we learn that 
no official statistical document is published, nor any com- 
mercial information, excepting the list of wines annually 
shipped from Oporto. Not even is the amount of popu- 
lation known, different authorities estimating it at from 
three to five millions. 

This renders any statements regarding either her ac- 
tual produce, or her capabilities, exceedingly vague. It 
is true, that in our own trade with her, we have exported 
merchandise of a certain value and amount; but highly 
as we value figures as proofs, we conceive that this is 
one of the many instances in which is illustrated the 
correctness of Dr. Cullen’s remark, that “there are more 
false facts than false theories current in the world.” 

Portugal enjoys a fine climate; a soil, from a single 
province of which, it is calculated that sufficient corn 
could be raised for her whole population. It is known 
that she is rich in coal and other minerals, which only 
require a government enforcing perfect security of per- 
son and of property, to attract the means of rendering 
them available ; and in wines, fruits, cork-wood, &c., she 
abounds. Madeira, “the gem of the ocean,” and the 
Azores are also hers, all of which, blessed as they are 
with a profusion of nature’s richest bounties, might be 
sources of great wealth. Unfortunately for Portugal, 
she is deficient in navigable rivers and in lakes, to form 
canals to facilitate internal traffic; her extent of inland 
contiguity to Spain must likewise be a constant source 
of expense, in guarding against invasion and smuggling. 

The trade in wines being that of the greatest import- 
ance to Portugal, we shall now offer a few remarks 
upon it, with the view of showing the fallacy of the 
prevailing opinion, that Port is the wine naturally (as it 
is called) suited to our cold climate. It is certainly in- 
comprehensible, how Portugal should not have previously 
introduced her wines into this country; but it is, never- 
theless true, that until after the breaking out of the war 
between France and England, in 1689, no trace can be 
discovered of this having been done. We read that at 
so early a period as 1372, two hundred vessels loaded 
wines at Bordeaux for London, and as far as we can 
discover, French wines constituted here, as now in the 
north of Europe, almost the whole consumption. 

How they, at present, form only about four per cent. 
of all used in this country, is no mystery.  Virulent as 
the hatred was, which prevailed among the present gene- 
ration during the late war with France, we doubt whe- 
ther it was not exceeded by that of our ancestors at the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

We are not now advocating the superiority or the in- 
feriority of the wines of cither country ; this we con- 
ceive is a matter of taste, and with which no government 
ought to interfere. Its duty is solely that of collecting 
revenue, and it may be assured that all other meddling 
with commerce only causes a loss of capital to the na- 
tion, either by compelling it to have recourse to dear 
markets, and consequently to give more of its labour for 
that which it requires, than if left to itself it would do ; 
or, Which is equally injurious, by directing its industry 
to objects different from those to which it would other- 
wise have applied itself. 

Did our space permit, we could prove the truth of the 
statements here made, by tables illustrative of the effects 


‘}of prices and various incidental causes for many years 


past; from which, among other curious facts, it would 
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be seen that Portugal wines, which formed 77 per cent. 
of all used in 1784, amounted to not more than 41 per 
cent. in 1833; and that Spanish wines, during the same 
period, have risen from 18 to 36 per cent. 

Restricting ourselves to the subject of Port, we may 
remark, that we attribute the deterioration of quality 
and enhancement of price, in a great measure, to a pow- 
erful body of individuals who have exercised a most 
despotic sway, little to their own advantage, but with 
most injurious effects to their country and to individuals. 
This was a joint stock company, established by the Mar- 
quis de Pombal, in 1754, at the solicitation of a num- 
ber of wine-growers and others in and about Oporto ; 
professedly, to improve the wines of the district,—but in 
reality, from jealousy of the English merchants esta- 
blished there, and in whose hands was the great propor- 
tion of the wine trade. 

This body gradually acquired such an immense influ- 
ence, that on various pretexts, it assumed to itself the 
whole management of what has long been called the 
wine district, on the banks of the Alto Douro, compris- 
ing many fine, but also inferior vineyards ; and excluded, 
and even destroyed the vines on surrounding grounds. 
Besides this, they selected what they chose throughout 
the district, at their own price,—monopolised the sale of 
all wine to the taverns,—decided how much of the vin- 
tage was to be considered “ approved” for exportation, 
rejecting the remainder (though much of it probably su- 
perior to the “ approved,”) and after fixing a low price, 
purchasing it themselves, and bringing it into their own 
stores,—retained in their own hands the distillation of 
brandy, which others were obliged to supply themselves 
with greatly above its proper cost,—and various other 
evils which the corruption of their own servants alone 
prevented from producing the extent of injury they 
otherwise must have done. 

The beneficial effects of the abolition of this corpora- 
tion are already exemplified in a manner, which, under 
a sound and efficient government, we doubt not will be 
extensively followed in the prosecution of many branches 
of trade, and will lead to the introduction of British 
capital and ingenuity. Several new establishments have 
been already formed at Oporto, and a spirit has been in- 
fused into all, from which we are justified in anticipating 
every improvement (and much is required) in the qua- 
lity of the wine, that skill, energy, and capital can ac- 
complish. All this cannot be attained at once; but if 
peace continue, it appears inevitable that a greater quan- 
tity of fine wines, and at much lower prices, must be 
procurable in a few years. 

We may also add, that the soil and climate of Portu- 
gal being so peculiarly adapted for the growth of the 
vine, and no reason being apparent why the vineyards 
in the neighbourhoods of Lisbon and Oporto are in such 
especial repute, excepting on account of the protecting 
influence of these cities, we may fairly hope that, under 
a good government, those of other parts may be im- 
proved, and with the natural advantages so lavishly be- 
stowed on this country, may yet forma source of wealth 
and of enjoyment to her inhabitants. 


—=_!__- 


Che Dream of a Broken Fecart. 


Fergus O'Reilly and Eveleen M‘Mahon were born in 
the same village, and trained up together from their child- 
hood. The green which stretched along the river, a little 
below their respective dwellings, had been many a time 
the scene of their carly pastimes; and to this day it pos- 
sesses a melancholy interest, arising from the memory of 
their lives, 

Fergus, from his infancy, was remarkable for a sweet 
but melancholy temper; and if ever there was a disposi- 
tion perfectly congenial with another's, it was that of 
Eveleen with his. Both were mild and sedate—both ap-} 
parently timid, easily abashed, and incapable of almost 
any degree of resentment. The neighbours had frequent- 
ly remarked their quiet and inoffensive dispositions, and 
often, in a jocular manner, said that their marriage had 
been made in heaven ;—a beautiful and touching illustra- 
tion of hearts so guileless and affectionate as theirs. 
During their childhood and youth they were continually 
together ; companions at the same school, associates it 
their amusements, and partners even in their devotions. 
They went to mass together, attended their catechism 


together, and both seemed to feel an identity of enjoy-|boy attachments. Each of us has had his bosom friend; 
ment and sympathy in their early mirth or sorrow, that jbut the world has come between us; we now perhaps 
fully justified all who knew them in linking their future | pass him unnoticed in the streets, because life has gone 
destinies together. hard with him; or, perhaps, he, having had a more pros- 
Whether they themselves had their young affections | perous career than ourselves, now meets us like one whom 
in any degree shaped into a particular tendency by these |he had never known. Youth and childhood are the 
observations, regarding the probability of their future at-| Eden of existence, where every thing is pure and joyful 
tachment, it is difficult to say. Certain, however, it is, about us, and within us; but, alas! we fall like our fa- 
that no amusement was relished by the one in which the | thers, and pass out of its happy gates never to enter 
other could not participate ; and no secret anxiety felt/them more. We mingle in the turmoils of life, and 
which was not immediately shared in by both, At school, know not the extent of our early happiness until it has 
when Fergus chanced to come under the master’s dis-| passed away from us, and becomes like a vision upon 
pleasure, although he himself bore his punishment meck-| which we ean look but dimly. 
ly, Eveleen usually retired into a corner and wept in] The parents of Fergus and Eveleen, though in humble 
secret, with her head laid down on her book. When |cireumstances, were yet above the reach of poverty. 
her grief had ceased, she contrived to get beside Fergus, They , too, lived on terms of kindness, and watched the 
and her first question was, “ Fergus, did he burt you ?”’ jgrowth of their children with the pleasing expectation 
‘To this Fergus was too artless to reply falsely ; in!of secing them united as man and wife. Fergus had a 
most instances he answered in the aflirmative, upon which y ounger brother, a fine manly boy, whose disposition, 
Eveleen would bring out her little luncheon and thrust }though less quiet and meck, was still shaded by a touch 
it, whilst the tears stood in her eyes, into Fergus’s hand. | of his elder brother's melancholy t mperament. Fergus 
At a first view it may be pronounced rather an unsenti-|was dear to him; so also was Eveleen; but he felt for 
mental manner of expressing affection; but Eveleen!them as a relative who considered them both as destined 
M:Mahon was a child, and the affection which she then |for each other's happiness. ‘Che boy and girl were in 
displayed was not the love of a fine lady or gentleman. [truth equally beloved by their respective families; nor 
What she felt she manifested by the symbol which habit} was this all—their beauty and their innocence occasioned 
had rendered familiar to her; it was the only token, ex | their friends to look on them with pride as well as affee- 
cept her tears, she could give him—the dearest posses- tion. 
sion of either boy or girl at school; and, as a proof} There is nothing within the whole compass of exist- 
of its influence, it is only necessary to state, that the ten-| ence, within the whole circle of human enjoyment, equal 
derness which prompted the act was not unfelt by Fergus. |to the intense charm of love that awakens the heart to 
On such occasions they exchanged their respective lunch-|its own susceptibilities, before the fulness of manhood 
eons ; a circumstance which consoled both, and sweeten- | darkens, by its stronger passions, the purity of simple 
ed what we may term the first repast of youthful love./affection. ‘There js in first love an ideality which en- 
Fergus and she, after this little interchange, both dried | gazes the higher faculties of the imagination, and keeps 
their tears, and retired to different seats; but though not the object of our affection far above the reach of our 
within reach of conversation, many a long glance, full of | lower thoughts. Subsequent attachinents may be stronger, 
a meaning which each felt but neither understood, passed | hut it is on first love only that the soul can look back with 





neck, or into “ queen’s crowns” for the links of her golden 
hair. 

In the sports conducted by the children of the village, 
Fergus and Eveleen were always together; indeed none 
of their companions ever thought of separating them. 
Such, too, was the quict and serene tone of happiness 
which characterised both, that no one ever injured or 
offended them. From those early indications of evil 


life, they were free. Like two mild spirits that can hard- 
ly be said to belong to a world so tumultuous and wicked 
as this, they walked on, hand in hand together. To them 
life was pure and delightful, as it always is to the virtu- 
ous and pure of heart. ‘They saw no storms around 
them, for their souls were at peace with the world, with 
themselves, and with each other. ‘Their existence was a 
radiant calm, like the opening of a bright morning, when 
all nature is clothed with a sparkling and dewy light, the 
sky cloudless, the earth green, and the groves vocal with 
living music. 

The love of children is a swect thing; and though 
marked almost by the simplicity of instinct, yet it is 
founded upon the tenderest of all motives, a confidence 
that it itse/f is the object of affection. By something 
resembling intuition, children are enabled to single out 


loving them. ‘I’o him or her they carry their affections 
spontaneously ; but no affectation of attachment, no hy- 
pocrisy of the heart, can for a moment deceive them. 


tonishingly correct, and seck out with equal accuracy the 
heart that is kindly disposed towards them. As they act 
with grown persons, so do they with each other. In 
their own case, the simplicity of their character and their 
candour of mind, as yet uncorrupted, present greater 
facilities for mutual understanding. ‘Their attachments 
are consequently much more vivid and disinterested than 


and their purity of heart takes away that jealous sens: 
Which blights the affections of those upon whom the 
spirit of this world has breathed its chilling influence. 
We all remember the warmth of our childisia or school- 





temper or malignant passion which threaten to desolate | 


that man or woman, among many, who is capable of 


They will avoid the pretender with a discernment as- 


those of mature persons; they love e ich other sincerely, | 


between them. When the school was dismissed, Fergus, jcomplaceney and delight. It alone is pure; none of the 
if out before Eveleen, waited for her; or Eveleen, if she 
had passed on, always lingered until Fergus appeared. 
They then proceeded on their way together, Fergus pluck- | and the picture it receives, having been adorned with 
ing her flowers, and stringing them into garlands for her|eraces which reality cannot boast, is retained by the 


|baser motives are connected with it. ‘The heart catches 
ithe sentiment from the unstained image of early fancy, 


limagination which created it, long after the powers of 


the heart have ceased to possess the sense of feeling, 
Fergus and Eveleen were a proof of this. ‘T'o say 
| when the first light of early love broke upon them, would 
ibe difficult. We do not think they knew it themselves, 
Like the dawn of morning, it stole on them by degrees. 
{They had loved each other from their childhood, but as 
they grew up into youth, a singular blending of strange 
land delightful emotions filled their hearts with an intense 
happiness. A charm descended upon them; the con- 
isciousness that a 1ew feeling—almost a new sense—had 
fbeen superadded to their faculties, was experienced by 
each. From henceforth a joyful sense of existence press- 
ed upon them with greater power. They awoke to life ; 
they began to think, and the exercise of thought was one 
of enjoyment. Their relation to each other, however, 
| was immediately changed. ‘They looked back upon their 
innocent familiarity with wonder, They became timid, 
bashful, and constrained in their deportment; and al- 
though they felt perfectly conscious that each understood 
the situation of the other’s affections, yet neither ventur- 
‘ed to touch upon what they felt. 

Both had now left school, and began to perform their 
allotted duties in the necessary labours of humble life. 
No duty, however, was then looked upon as irksome, 
Life to them was like the beautiful conception of a plea- 
‘sant dream. Fancy kept before them the constant image, 
from whose keauty the heart drank in its untainted plea- 
sures. When separated, an unaccountable sense of vague 
privation told their hearts that something was wanting ; 
when they met, the rapid pulse, the tremulous voice, and 
| hlushing countenance, told a tale which the tongue refused 
toutter. ‘The very appearance of Eveleen, even at a dis- 
ltance, was a source of delight to Fergus; and a favour- 
able expression concerning him in her presence was sure 
to send the blush over her face and bosom. This is pro- 
| hably the most delicious period in the history of the hu- 
man heart. There was sufficient confidence in each to 
keep alive, in all its vigour, the hope of mutual passion ; 
but as neither had absolutely avowed what was felt, there 
existed also that slight degree of doubt which trembled 
like alight breeze over the current of their love. Perfect 
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confidence is, perhaps, after all, less capable of producing 
tenderness than a state in which it is checked by the 
shadow of apprehension. At all events both had occa- 
sionally their fears, for love delights in creating its own 
difficulties. Fergus sometimes imagined that because 
she neglected to come to the bleach-green for her linen 
in the evening, he was less dear to her ; and she thought 
that if he absented himself from her father’s house for a 
single day, the cause of it must have been connected 
with a diminution of his affection. And yet they had 
not breathed a syllable of love! This, however, matter- 
ed little to them. When Fergus touched her hand, he 
thrilled; and when they joined in the dance, they want- 
ed no interpreter to tell them that their hearts burned with 
a passion which could not be expressed. 

Fergus had now arrived at the age of seventeen, and 
Eveleen was a year younger, Up to this period they 
had never been two days separated. ‘The Jease, however, 
of his father’s farm had just expired, and the family 
deemed it their advantage to remove to a more productive 
one, at a distance of about two miles from Derrygola. It 
is difficult to judgo aright of calamity, where circum- 
stances, trivia] in themselves, may be exaggerated or di- 
minished by our interests, our feelings, or our prejudices. 
This removal was to our lovers a misfortune of no com- 
mon magnitude. Eveleen could not now expect to seo 
Fergus every day, as usual; nor had Fergus her father’s 
house at hand in which to spend his evenings. The well 
was not before him, nor the river, where morning and 
evening he used to see her; every object, too, which her 
presence, in their more serious Moments, as well as in 
their early amusements, had made dear to him, was ab- 
sent. 

The day at length came, on which Fergns’s family 
were to leave Derrygola for ever. Every thing had been 
packed up and sent away. The O’Reillys had taken 
leave of all their neighbours ; between the men there was 
shaking of hands, and between the women, tears. The 
last family to whom they bade farewell, was that of Eve- 
leen. They went over, when the cars that bore their 
furniture had been sent away, and with much honest feel- 
ing took leave of their old friends. The ceremony was 
brief; and, after kaving received the blessings of the 
M:Mahons, they departed towards their new habitation. 

Eveleen felt her spirits sink within her as they left the 
door; all the O’Reillys, it is true, had, with a single ex- 
ception, paid their farewell visit: but that exception 
amote her to the heart. Fergus had not come to bid her 
a single adieu. She felt as if something were wrong; 
as if a disaster hung over her. In vain she tried to rally ; 
a sense of wonder and confusion lay upon her thoughts ; 
when asked a question, she heard it not, or recovering 
herself too Jate, gave a wrong answer. It was now that 
the love she bore Fergus appeared to her in all its 
strength; she felt that she must either be happy with 
him, or miserable without him; her heart told her there 
Was no alternative. She would have wept, but what she 
suffered was apprehension and alarm, rather than sorrow. 
It was the first shock which the affection of so tender a 
breast had received, and although slight in itself, yet to 
her, whose life had not been crossed by a single cloud, it 
was actually an affliction. 


Fergus had all this time avoided the leave-taking of 


the two families, from that shrinking delicacy which, par- 
ticularly in the young and bashful, prevents the lover 
from divwging what he feels before any other eyes than 
those which sparkle in his waking and sleeping dreams. 
When he saw his relations passing finally out of the 
village, he bent his steps to the house of her who was 
now a thousand times more dear to him than ever. On 
approaching the door he hesitated, and for some time 
hung back, as if he had been about to commit an impro- 
per action. After considerable effort he at length enter- 
ed, and found the family all around the hearth, except 
her whom he was most anxious to see, 

Eveleen had retired to another room, for she found a 
melancholy pleasure in solitude ; and, at that particular 
crisis, she was incapable, from the distress she felt, of 
bearing a part in the general conversation of the family. 

The moment she heard his voice, a rush of joy passed 
into her heart; its pulsation then stopped for a moment, 
and she feared that she was about to swoon: but the 
current of her blood rushed onward again with unusual 
rapidity, and she thought the little tenant of her bosom 
would burst with delight. Fergus had taken a seat when 


Eveleen entered the kitchen. Neither spoke, nor did he 
appear to notice her; but his absence of mind, and the 
inappropriate answers he returned to those who addressed 
him, were evident to all. Eveleen’s family, who knew, 
as well as either Fergus or herself, the extent of their 
affection, smiled significantly at each other, but made no 
further observation on the lovers. Their young hearts 
were full, even to overflowing; for although they spoke 
not, as we have said, yet the open artless glance, sudden- 


greater truth than if the tongue had told it. The tongue 
may, and too often does, betray ; but no art, on the sub- 
ject of love, can ever school the eye into treachery. 


When Fergus had sat for some time, he at last rose 
to depart; his words were few and hurried, as he shook 
hands with, and bade farewell to, his old friends and com- 





panions. In fact, he feared to trust his voice, for a sense 
of suffocation almost stifled the few sentences he uttered. 
On approaching Eveleen, he hesitated a moment, and 
attempted to articulate something, but found that he could 
not, without betraying that which, in his simplicity, he 
considered a profound secret. Eveleen herself sat in 
confusion equal to his; the blushes swept over her coun- 
tenance too plainly to be concealed, but in the intervals 
between them, her complexion betrayed the hue of ashes. 

Her mother, who »pproved of their attachment, also 
felt for their embarrassment, and resolved to relieve him. 

“ Eveleen,” said she, “you and Nancy had betther see 
Fergus to the river; convoy him for good luck, and may 
the blessing of God go with him.” 

This was a manifest relief to both. The two sisters 
prepared to aecompany him; Nancy in a free unembar- 
rassed manner, but Eveleen in silence and confusion, 

“God help their innocent hearts!’ exclaimed the mo- 
ther, when they had gone out, “ for innocent they are, to 
think that nobody knows of their love for one another, 
but themselves, and it so plain that a child might see it. 
If ever a marriage was made in heaven, theirs was; and 
if ever any two innocent young crathurs wor happy to- 
gether, surely they will. May the Lord shower down his 
blessing upon them both, poor things! Och! afther all, 
it’s hard to tell what misfortune there may be before 
them ; may the Lord keep it far from them, this night and 
for ever!” 

As Fergus and the two sisters proceed towards the 
river, there was hardly a word spoken by any of the 
party. The sister felt her presence a restraint upon them, 
and with that readiness of wit, for which the sex is re- 
markable, she stooped down “to take out a pebble, bad 
end to it! that had got into her shoe, and was playin’ 
the dickins wid her heel, so it was.” 

Fergus and Eveleen advanced a few perches before 
her, till they found themselves at the ford of the river, 
across which had been placed a series of stone steps, for 
the accommodation of foot passengers. 

They then stood, and, as the season was summer, and 
the moon bright, each could plainly perceive the confu- 
sion and embarrassment of the other. 

At length Fergus caught her trembling hand, and found 
it was not withdrawn. Slight as this little incident was, 
it deepened his agitation exceedingly. 

“Tveleen,” said he, and as ho spoke the trepidation 
of his voice betrayed the strength of his feeling, “are 
you sorry that we are lavin’ Derrygola?” 

There was a meaning in his tone and manner that 
could not be misunderstood. 

Eveleen trembled more and more; her hand was still 
in his, and he felt her tremors. 

He waited a moment for her reply ; but on finding that 
she gave none, he looked into her face, and perceived that 
she was in tears. 

“ Eveleen,” said he, “ you are sorry !” 

“T would rather,” said she, “that you had still staid 
in Derrygola. You know we wor always together, Fergus, 
and now——” 

A deep blush overspread her face, but she added no- 
thing more, 

«Eveleen,” said Fergus, “why do you tremble so 
much ?” 

“T don’t know,” she artlessly replied; “I found sor- 
row upon me for this week past.” 

“So did IJ,” returned Fergus, “and I would almost as 
soon go into my grave as leave Derrygola. Let me go 
where I will, Eveleen, my heart is here,” and he placed | 





ly withdrawn, revealed their mutual tenderness with|]y 


his hand upon hers as he spoke. “ Blessed saints! 
Eveleen, how yours is beating !” 

Eveleen, however, was silent. 

«“ Eveleen,” he added, “I must—ask you—one ques- 
tion before I go—and, if you answer it favourably, I'll 
be happy. Happy! oh, Eveleen, that’s but a poor word 
for what I’ll feel, if you answer it as I wish. Eveleen, 
do you love me? Speak the truth.” 

“I thought—I thought—Fergus, you knew I loved 
ou. I do.” 

She uttered these words in a low whisper, blushing 
deeply, and still trembling excessively as she spoke. 

Fergus had heard enough ; he clasped her in his arms, 
and, for the first time in his life, he rapturously kissed 
her lips. 

“ Fergus, dear,” she murmured, as with a gentle effort 
she withdrew herself, “let me home. You know enough 
now. We'll both be happy, whether we’re with one 
another or not. Good night. Don’t forget Eveleen, as 
I, before God, won’t forget you.” 

She immediately returned towards her sister, whom 


her shoe, and exclaiming with significant good humour, 
“why, thin, faix, it wasn’t a stone at all, but a thief of a 
nail, that was takin’ freedoms wid this nate heel of my 
own. You'll not be angry wid it, Eveleen?” she en- 
quired with much glee. 

Eveleen’s mind, however, was in a state of delight too 
tumultuous to permit her to feel an interest in any sub- 
ject but that which then occupied her thoughts. 

“ Nancy, dear, let me alone,” she replied, and, without 
noticing the harmless banter of her sister, she walked 
home at a quick pace, and, without joining the family, 
went immediately to bed—though, as our readers may be 
assured, not to sleep. Sleep, indeed, pressed lightly on 
her eyelids that night ; and when slumber at length over- 
came her so far as to induce something like repose, it 
was only by starts. Ever and anon she awoke suddenly, 
and her last interview with Fergus flooded her spirit with 
delight. He was again before her, again she heard his 
voice, again she whispered the acknowledgment of her 
love for him, and again sleep gently stole away her facul- 
ties, and mingled her waking visions so fitly with her 
dreams, that she knew not the line which divided them. 

Fergus, at a rapid pace, sought the new farm. His 
mind, his feeling, and even his very dreams, were but 


|transcripts of those which we have described as experi- 


enced by Eveleen. It would be difficult to find two 
young beings so perfectly happy. They had neither care 
nor anxiety to cheek the simplicity of their enjoyments. 
Life, to them, had no dark side; their love no shadow ; 
all was serene, and sweet, and innocent. 

It is a comfort, and it shows the benevolent hand with 
which God distributes his gifts, to reflect that the great 
ones of the earth cannot monopolise those enjoyments, 
which flow from the sources of feeling in a virtuous 
heart. Whatever wealth, and fashion, and luxury can 
give them, they may possess ; but it is certain, that hearts 
uncorrupted by wealth, or fashion, or luxury, in ten 
thousand instances, have within themselves a treasure 
that blesses their humble condition with a purer and 
more exalted happiness than the richest gifts of fortune 
can, of themselves, bestow on the great. Happiness is 
not the result of place, or rank, or condition, if the heart 
be right. It cannot come from external circumstances— 
it must, if it come at all, proceed from correct principle 
and pure feeling. 

Nothing, in truth, could advance «more delightfully 
than the loves of Fergus and Eveleen. It is scarcely 
necessary to say, that Fergus spent most of his time at 
Derrygola. Their affections were now avowed, their 
mutual friends satisfied, and their hearts full of truth and 
confidence in each other. Fergus was to exert his in- 
dustry, with a view of having something with which to 
begin the world ; and Eveleen was to work late and early, 
in order to create a little dower for herself. This simple 
theory was immediately put in practice by both, and as 
their relations on each side had been candidly made ac- 
quainted with it, they kindly bestowed on them little 
gifts, both in goods and money. 

Two years thus passed, like a pleasant dream to Fergus 
and Eveleen. Every day rendered them still dearer to 
each other, and brought out some more amiable trait in 
their characters. So peculiarly sweet and inoffensive 








was the disposition of each, that it was never known 


she found hammering, with a round stone, at the heel of 
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they had an enemy. 3 
hearts, and made their names a proverb for industry and| on the contrary, she looked upon the children and her | 
husband sorrowfully, and burst into tears. Fergus was 
immediately at her side. 

“ Dear Eveleen, what ails you ?” 

“ Fergus, sit down,” she replied ; “ and do you, Peggy | 


affection. 

Fergus was now twenty-one, and Eveleen twenty. In| 
personal appearance they excelled the young men and/| 
maidens of the parish, as much as they did in virtue and | 
goodness. Each had now gathered a little stock in fur-| Dogherty, sit down too, and listen to what I am going to| 
niture and money, which, when joined with what their) say.” 
friends were willing to afford them, was equal to their! Peggy’s mirth was instantly checked, and, with an/| 
Having, therefore, dutifully asked the! abashed countenance, she approached Eveleen, | 
consent of their parents, and obtained it, they were mar-|  “ My God, Eveleen,” she said, “ sure you wouldn't be 
ried with the blessings and good wishes of all who knew} offinded at our joking. ‘The sorra cut the tongue out 0’ 
{ myself, if I have vexed you.” | 
Fergus shook his head; “It’s not that, Peggy,” he | 
I know my own ton | 


moderate wishes. 


them. 
How delightful is the memory of humble virtue !_we| 
look back this moment into the dimness of by-gone| replied, ‘it’s not that, at all. 
years, and imagine that we see this meek and innocent} too well to think she'd be displeased at a mere joke.” 

pair passing through “the cool sequestered vale of life’; “You do, Fergus, darling,’ replied his wife, “ know 
shrouded in the charm of truth and moral beauty. They | me too well for that. I am not offended at anything 
now sleep in the same grave—for as the old poet well! either of you said; but listen; I feel that my time in life | 
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Kind and modest, they won all! port of their conversation, she did not smile as usual; lrious virtues of his wife, and appealed to those about him 
:. | | . e ‘ . ‘ 
whether the loss of such a woman, even in imagination, 


were not calculated to wring her husband’s heart. 

“It’s very strange,” said he, “but I think of her more 
this minute, as the fair girl at school, who used to cry 
when I cried, and divide her bread with me; I think of 
her more as the girl that I used to string the flowers for, 
and put them on the links of her golden hair, than as my 
present wife. I don’t know why my heart goes back to 
the early times, but I find it won't stay away from 
them.” 

He had scarcely concluded these words, when a hasty 
knock came to the door, and the round face of his wife’s 
cousin peeped in at the door. 

“Ts Fergus here?” said the girl. 

“ For God’s sake, what news, Mary?” he enquired, 
with a palpitating heart. 

“ Come home, and kiss your son,” replied Mary. “All's 
right. Eveleen and the young man’s both doin’ bravely, 








sings— 


« All heads must come 
To the cold tomb; 
Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 


Never was the exquisite beauty of the closing thought, 
in these fine moral lines of Shirley, more touchingly veri- 
fied than in the life and death of this humble couple. 
The recollection of them is like a fragrance, and comes 
upon the mind with that melancholy tenderness which is 
always stirred within us when we turn our contempla- 
tions on the memory of the just. 

Fergus, immediately after their marriage, took a small 
farm of a few acres, which he cultivated with industry 
and vigour. Eveleen and he were as happy as they de- 
served to be: cheerfulness was at their hearth, peace at- 
tended them, and contentment shed its quiet blessing 
upon their spirits. In saying this we have said as much 
as the “noiseless tenor” of their lives will permit us ; 
their existence was too peaceful to afford materiel for in- 
cident of such a nature as to cause much excitement. 

Jn this manner they had lived together for eight years ; 
three children blessed their union, and Eveleen, at the 
time now alluded to, was within a few days of her fourth 
confinement. She had been, for about a month previous, 
in a state of mind rather depressed. It was the depres- 
sion, however, of a contented heart ; she was graver than 
usual, but complacent and cheerful in spite of low spirits. 
Her smile was never wanting to her husband and chil- 
dren; strangers alone observed that she appeared to 
droop. 

One day, about the period in question, Fergus, as 
usual, came in at forenoon to his dinner. On turning 








is finished, and that before another week passes I'll be in 
my grave. The thought’s upon me for the last two 
months, and although I strove, and still strive, to banish 
it, yet it overcomes me more and more. When I go,” 
she added, whilst the tears fell fast from her eyes, “ my 


poor Fergus will miss me ; so will these darlings,” and | 


she pressed a child in each arm as she spoke, “I know 
they will. Now, Peggy, hear me, and don’t forget my 
words. When I’m gone, marry Fergus—and it’s my 
wish that Fergus will marry you. He'll want some one 
to keep his family, and I don’t know any girl that I'd as 
soon have over my poor orphans. If you come into the 
place, Peggy, remember their mother, and be kind to 
them.” 

Before she had concluded, Fergus was in tears, at the 
simple contemplation of an event so calamitous ; he ten- 
derly pressed her hand, and exclaimed— 

« May God, of his mercy, forbid, Eveleen, darling, that 
you should be taken away from me and our little ones. 
It’s these low spirits, dear, that has overcome you. Rouse 
yourself, agra, an’ don’t let such thoughts into your head 
at all.” 

“T can’t help it, Fergus, dear ; but I'll strive to keep 
them away since you wish it. If it does not happen, 
we'll be more thankful to God, and if it does, let you 
and Peggy remember my words. She'll never get a bet- 
ter husband—she’ll never get so good.” 

Fergus and Peggy both attempted to rally her spirits, 
and in some degree they succeeded. 


to dinner, but his appetite was gone 3 and Pe; Dog- 





gy 


herty, after making Eveleen smile faintly, despite of her | 


sorrow, went home with her pitcher of water. 


On the third day following, Eveleen found herself ill. | 


With an anxiety deepened by the mournful prophecy of 


Fergus sat down | 


iglory be to God!” 

« Amen!” exclaimed Fergus, fervently, “blessed be 
jhis holy name for this news! Come, Mary—come, good 
girl, and may the grace of heaven guard you for being 
the bearer to me of good luck and good tidings.” 

He then proceeded home, and found, to his inexpressi- 
ble delight, that Eveleen and his son both promised to 
His joy was profound, though not intemper- 
The shadows, which had gathered like 


’ 


do well. 
ately expressed, 
storm-clouds upon his mind, were instantly dispelled 
Imness, and peace, and confidence, returned to him, 


;ca 
and his happiness was complete. 

All Eveleen’s friends, who had been made acquainted 
with her apprehensions, now looked back upon them as 
the vain fears of a woman whose mind had been weak- 
ened by a delicate state of health, and the morbid tone 
of feeling sometimes peculiar to females in her condition, 
| The second day, however, after her confinement, found 
lher strength diminished. She also became more fever- 
ish, was occasionally incoherent, and requested, in what 
was considered to be a calm interval, to be removed to 
another bed. Unhappily this wish was complied with ; 
}another bed was made for her, to which she walked, with 
| only the assistance of her nurse. After lying down, she 
idesired the child to be brought to her, and expressed a 
| hope of being able to get a little sleep. The 
\tled her and the child in bed, and saw her close her eyes, 





| 


nurse set- 


as if courting repose. 


It was now near evening, and Fergus returned fron 


jhis daily labour. On entering, he enquired tenderly and 
lanxiously after his wife, and was told by the nurse that 
ishe had got “a brave long sleep.” 

“ Blessed be God for that!” replied the affectionate 


husband. “I was a good deal distressed to-day about 


the corner of his own house, beside which was the vil-| his wife, Fergus proceeded to bring the aid necessary on her; but, thank God, there’s nothing aquil to a good 


lage well, he met a young woman, the daughter of a 
neighbour, coming to fill her pitcher. 


The girl, as was} 


| 


natural, enquired after Eveleen’s health ; and Fergus told 


her, in a jocular manner, that if she felt any anxiety on 
the subject, she might at least step in and see Eveleen 
herself. The girl immediately left her pitcher beside the 
well, and entered the house along with Fergus, whom she 
bantered in that good humoured way peculiar to rastic 
wit and merriment. When due enquiries had been made 
after Eveleen’s health by Peggy Dogherty, (for such was 
her name,) Fergus, in order to cheer the declining spirits 
of his wife, related some jest or other, of which Peggy 
was the subject. Peggy, in return, replied with her usual 
briskness, and was pressing Fergus rather successfully, 
when he observed— 

“Don’t be so hard upon me, Peggy, you know you're 
to be my second wife. Eveleen here says she's goin’ to 
lave me a jolly widower.” 

“Me your second wife!” replied Peggy; “musha, 
bad seran to your assurance, but there’s upsettin’ !) Why, 
you old dhrimmindhoo, | wouldn’t marry you if there 
wasn’t another man in Ireland ; so take that for your im- 
perance.” 

“'Throth, Pll have you yet, agra, for all so saucy as 
you are,” said Fergus. 


i 





“ Well, we'll see,” returned Peggy. “ Eveleen, why 
don’t you bate this man of yours, and not let him be} 
coaxin’ the girls, an’ his sleeve burnt?” 

Eveleen had been sitting among her children, for 
whom she was in the act of making up little dresses, 


| 


| 


when this bantering took place; but on hearing the pur-| him. He wept bitterly for some time, recounted the va-| 


such occasions, and to despatch messengers to his family 
and hers. 

The solemn confidence in the truth of her own pre- 
sentiment which Eveleen expressed, had also extended its 
influence to Fergus. He felt none of the joy which 
lurks in a father’s and husband’s heart, when another 
link is about to be added to the living chain which binds 
him to the object of his youthful love, and the mother of 
his children. He strove to account for his heaviness of 
heart by a belief in his having caught the despondency 
from his wife, and, perhaps, he accounted for it rightly ; 
but allowing for the contagious effects of an impression 
so melancholy, on a mind that always sympathised ten- 
derly with that which felt it, still there was a darkness 
over his thoughts so deep and palpable that all his an- 
ticipations were full of death. The idea of losing his 
beloved wife, brooded over his heart, and crossed his im- 
agination perpetually ; so strongly did it grasp him, that 
he felt it first with fear and dread, and, ultimately, with 
an agonising sense of reality. 

When Eveleen’s friends had been assembled, and the 
usual aid procured, Fergus sat with a neighbour until the 
result of her confinement should be known. ‘The dis- 


| sle p for bringing her on.” 

In a few minutes after this the child began to ery, and 
the nurse, taking a candle, for it was now dusk, went to 
remove the babe, lest its cries might break the slumbers 
lof its mother. 
for her whilst she did it, and both entered the room in 


Fergus was desired to hold the candle 


which she lay. 
{ «Don't disturb her,” said Fergus; 
\sleep. Poor Eveleen, she never was a loud breather.” 
The nurse, in taking the child from her bosom, was 
obliged gently to raise her arm; and as she did it, the 
jutter lifelessness with which it dropped on the bed-clothes 
jstartled her. She turned her eyes fearfully on Fergus, 
jbut he was contemplating the child at that moment, and 
idid not notice it. ‘The woman then put her hand upon 
| Eveleen’s heart, and found that it was still: she felt her 
pulse, but there was no throbbing there, 
| “Fergus,” said she, throwing herself helplessly on the 


“she’s in a deep 


| 


i bed, “ Fergus, do you see the state she’s in?” 

“ What,” said Fergus, catching for the first time, a 
dreadful apprehension of the truth. “ God of Heaven! 
can this be sleep?” 


} 
| He put his hand on his wife’s face, and bringing the 


tance of his friend’s house from his own was but trifling|candle nearer, examined it more closely; he felt her 
. . i : 
—yet he could not rest a moment without going to the} heart, her pulse ; put his ear to her mouth—but, alas, 


door and watching for the appearance of a messenger. 


thy. He could with difliculty enter into conversation ; 
and on one or two occasions his grief utterly overcame 


ithe spoiler had done his work in secret-—she was dead. 
In vain his friend attempted to sustain and encourage | 


. . J ' - 
|him; Fergus was distressed beyond the power of sympa-|ever "’ were the 


me! Oh, Eveleen, are for 


only words he uttered, or had time to 


“Cone from you gone 


utter. He gazed for a moment wildly about him, and 


| fell insensible on the floor. 


The cries of the nurse, and of the affrighted children, 
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soon brought in the neighbours. ‘The house sensanast 
thronged ; the relations of Fergus and his departed wife 
received the melancholy tidings, and we may truly say 
that when they met over the dead body of her in whom | 
their hearts had been centered, their affliction was such | 
as no description could portray. 

The sudden shock had paralysed poor Fergus’s facul- 
ties. His grief was dead, and dull, and heavy. Indeed, 
such was the stupor which oppressed him, that it re- 
quired on his part an exertion of mind to comprehend 
the extent of his loss, and the depth of his affliction. | 

Sometimes he forgot it altogether, smiled, and ex- 
claimed—*« Well, well, poor Eveleen! it’s one comfort | 
that you never : id an enemy ; and who can say as muc he 
for themselves, Eveleen, dear! but you won't lave me} 
and my childre, agra machree ?” 

“God pity him,” observed his neighbours ; “there is | 
one other, that was dear to Eveleen’s heart, and that! 
never had an enemy no more than her—that is himself.” 

Death, however, is stern in exacting the fulfilment of his | 
mournful rites. ‘The heart may cling to the dust of what | 
it loves, but all must be torn from it; beauty, love, good- 
ness, and purity, avail nothing against the inexorable 
claims of the grave. Fergus saw her laid in that sleep 
from which there is no awaking, until the voice of Him 
whose power created us shall restore his children to a life 
that will know no ending. 

The sudden stroke which the heart feels on the death 
of a member of the family, is by no means the severest. 
There is one moment of peculiar bitterness connected es- 
pecially with the loss of a husband or a wife. This is 
not when the body is borne away from the scene of its! 
past joys and sorrows ; nor when it is lowered into the 
dust, and closed up for ever from the eyes that loved it; | 
but this moment of intense bitterness was experienced | 
by Fergus, when, after the funeral, he returned home to| 
his lonely house, and looked upon the orphan children of 
her whom he had loved from childhood, and whose 
affection shone like a clear, but mournful star, in the ear-| 
liest dawn of his memory. When he saw her clothes, 
the traces of her industry, and her vacant place at the 
hearth, he thought his heart would have burst. The de- 
solation of grief was then terrible indeed; for this is the | 
moment when it grapples with hearts, and sometimes in- 
flicts, in the struggle, a wound that bleeds in secret, un- 
til the mourners follow those for whom they weep. 

Fergus, however, owed a duty to his ¢ hil .s n; and he} w 
also remembered the solemn injunctions of his wife.| 
When about six months had passed, he Resi 
some degree, his former composure ; still it was observed 
that the original tinge of melancholy which had always 
shaded down his character to quietness and peace, was! 
now darker than before. The comfort of his children re- 
quired, in the mean time, that some female should man- 

age his domestic concerns, and he knew of none to whom 
his heart felt less reluctance than the girl whose antici- 
pated union with him had been sanctioned by Eveleen. | 
Accordingly, at the expiration of twelve months, he pro-| 
posed for her; the proposal was accepted, and she be- 
came his wife. 

Alas! now commences the history of his sorrows ;) 
now did his path in life begin to darken. For the first} 
month or six weeks the conduct of this woman was such | 
as to promise happiness. Fergus, however, soon per- 
ceived that she was likely to become a bad wife, and 
heartless step-mother to Eveleen’s orphans. Ere half 
year elapsed, she had 
and stood out a bitter unfecling termagant, upon whom 
remonstrance and every show of affection were lost. 
Her marriage bed unblessed, though she herself 
proved a multiplied and many-shaped curse to her hus- 
band and his children. 

Fergus was a man too inoffensive and adverse to strife 
to subdue such an ungovernable tyrant, yet he had suffi- 
cient firmness to protect his children from her violence. 
In his presence she persisted not to correct them, for she 
knew by — that he would not suffer it; but in| 
his absence she beat them with a severity absolutely mer- 
ciless ; and to such a state of terror hi id she brought the 
meek creatures, that they dared not complain of her 
cruelty even to their father, The neighbours were often 
compelled to interfere, and from them did Fergus much} 








| 
| 





was 





| 


| 
| 


oftener receive the history of his wife's brutality towards 
them, than he did from the children themselves. 
a period of three years their suflerings were beyond be- 


| bered of her, and they 


‘had he crowned her with flowers. 


| changed, 


completely thrown off the mask, | s 
5 ! . . . 
Irish, with her eyes turned towards him : 


Mel, She compe led them to > emndertehe hardships alto- 
gether above their strength ; she gave them scarcely food 
enough to support life; their clothing was thin and bad, 
and their condition utterly deplorable. It was now that 
their father’s love for the memory of their mother re- 
vived in all its power. Many a time has he brought 
them out with him of a Sunday evening in summer, and 


/seated on a green knoll, with his little melancholy group 


about him, recounted to them the virtues of their mo- 
ther. Touching and mournful was their communion ; 
their hearts yearned to the dim image which they remem- 
all, whilst listening to the history 
of her goodness, wept bitterly together. Fergus would 
then point out to them the scenes of their youthful Iife, 
lfor the spot where they sat commanded a full view of 
them all; and he would tell them of their early loves ; 
on such a green they played together ; in such a copse 
| they had pulled nuts together, and in such a meadow 
In this way did the 
poor man attempt to beguile the sorrows of himself and 
of his children. Life had nothing in its present lot from 


|which they could borrow even a melancholy pleasure ; 


they therefore were compelled to brood over the recollec- 
tions of the past. Fergus’s appearance was now sadly 
‘Though a young man, care had so much an- 
ticipated age, that he appeared far older than he was. 
His complexion had become pale and worn, his body 
thin and wasted; and the neighbours, who knew the 
afflictions which he bore so meekly, said to each other, 
“ Fergus’s heart is broke.” 

One evening, in the beginning of the fourth year, he 
returned home and found his children grievously dis- 
figured by marks of severe punishment. He attempted 
to reason with his wife, but he only drew down upon 
himself a torrent of insolent abuse, to which he had nei- 
ther spirits nor inclination to reply. When bed time ar- 
rived, he himself undressed his orphans, and after kiss- 
ing them, put them to bed, and blessed them earnestly. 
He was shocked at the cruelty they had on that occasion 
experienced, and he resolved to put away his wife in the 
course of the following day. He did not himself go to 


} bed that night until later than usual, and when he did he 


found his wicked wife asleep. With a shudder of dis- 
gust he took his place beside her, and as he was wont, 
began to think of her whom he had lost. Occasionally 
too he thought of his younger brother, whose marriage 

was soon to take place ; but, as we have said, his beloved 
Eveleen was principally the subject of his reflections. 
Sleep, however, came not to him as usual. He thought 
too that he felt feverish and indisposed. Restless and 
pining under his sorrows, he lay awake until nearly half 
ithe night was spent, as he knew, by the rising of the 
moon that shone in, coldly and clearly, through the win- 
dows. At this moment a singular i impression became e X- 
ceedingly strong upon him; he imagined that Eveleen’s 
| spirit was about to present itself to his waking sight. The 
thought, however, was accompanied by no fear: on the 
contrary, a sense of gladness, a thousand times more 
vivid than that which is produced by the appearance of 
an absent friend in life, pervaded his whole being. Ac- 
tuated by the belief, he kept his eyes fixed upon the room 
door and saw, whether real or imaginary matters not, the 
figure of his late wife enter the apartment. She proceed- 


| ed across the room to the bed in which her orphans slept, 
a| stooped, and with her former tenderness of manner, ad- 
a|justed the bed-clothes about them, for they had fallen off, 


ighed deeply after covering them, and exclaimed, in 


“Gho wori dhe orth ma pasthia vogh !” 

May God have compassion on you, my dear orphans! 

Having uttered these words, she stooped again, and 
| kissed them. 
iveleen, life of my heart,” exclaimed Fergus, “ won't 
you speak to him that is heart-broken, because you are 
not with him?” 

She looked upon him with a smile of melancholy 


“ 


‘affection, approached his bed, and said, in a calin solemn 


voice ?— 
«“ Fergus, dear, I am not angry with you. 
heart-broken ; but you will soon be with me.” 
She then bent over him, kissed him, and walked to- 
wards the door. When about to pass out, she turned, 
and, after again kissing her sleeping orphans, exclaim- 


You are 


During | ed— 


“ Fergus, dear, they have troubled me much ; for death 





neil a cannot take out of a sentir’ s ; heat the love of fine 
children.” 

Having uttered these words, with a meck and sorrow- 
ful countenance, she disappeared. 

This occurrence decided Fergus on no longer permit- 
ing his wife to act the tyrant over them. The next morn- 
ing he rose at day-break, and proceeded first to Derry- 
gola, and afterwards to his father’s house. T’o both fami- 
lies he related what he considered to be the supernatural 
appearance of Eveleen, disclosing, at the same time, the 
resolution he had made. The story soon spread, and was 
believed by all who heard it, as well as by Fergus him- 
self, to be a real apparition—alas ! it was only the dream 
of a broken heart. 

When Fergus returned home that day, he found his 
children sitting timidly, and in tears, about the embers 
of a dying fire. He brought them about him, and asked 
them the cause of their grief. he eldest told him that 
Peggy, the step-mother—they never called her by any 
other name—was sick, and that the two younger ones 
were crying for food. 

“ Well, darlings,” said he, “ there is a better time be- 
fore you, I hope; we must put down a fire and get you 
some ‘thing to eat. You won’t be long troubled with 
Peggy. She and I cannot live under the same roof—I 
have suffered her to be cruel to you too long, may God 
forgive me for it!” 

He then passed, with coldness and disgust on his 
brow, to the bed-side of his wife, and found her, as far 
as he could judge, oppressed with a heavy sickness. It 
is unnecessary, in this instance, to conceal the truth. He 
did not absolutely wish for her death, but the prospect 
of being ultimately freed from her tyranny, and of sce- 
ing peace once more presiding at his hearth, filled him 
with an involuntary satisfaction which he could not 
check. Still she was his wife, and so far as his most 
strenuous exertions could go, they were devoted to the 
promotion of her recovery. A doctor was brought, and 
from him they learned that her complaint was a danger- 
ous fever, which threatened to be fatal in its consequences. 
The doctor’s opinion was, in this case, correct; she be- 
came gradually worse, until the fourteenth day, when 
she was called to render an account of her remorseless 
and wicked life. 

There is something awful in passing into the house of 
death, and finding that it is not the house of mourning. 
The associations connected with the unwept dead, jar 
coldly and revoltingly on the heart. When their remains, 
surrounded by those tender connections that justify grief, 
and make it sacred, bring no tear, we feel that the dark 
and indistinct images of crime shroud them in mystery, 
which, although we seek not to penetrate it, renders 
their memory unholy. 

In Fergus’s house there was, on this occasion, no grief 
over the dead. His friends and neighbours had all 
spected him, and loved his orphans ; there was, there- 
fore, visible, even in their looks, a calin subdued sense of 
relief, as if from an affliction that had been at length 
removed. Even his wife’s relations felt not sorrow but 
shame ; they wept not for one whose hardness of heart, 
and oppression towards the helpless, they detested 
much as the friends of either Fergus or Eveleen. Coldly, 
and without emotion, she was let down into the grave, 
amid the indifference of a tearless burial, in the place of 
interment belonging to her own family, for Fergus would 
not suffer her ashes to rest among his kindred clay— 
with Eveleen he resolved to sleep. 

Would that we could close our narrative here, but we 
cannot—for, alas! now comes the strugg'e of death with 
the just man, and the heart of the virtuous father must 
soon cease to beat. The fever had already taken one 
victim ; but disease knows no distinctions either of mo- 
rality or rank. The high and the low, the good and the 
evil, are equally swept away from the earth by its wide 
and indiseriminating wing. 

Fergus, in a few days, caught the fever which had 
been fatal to his second wife, and although every thing 
was done that care and medical skill could do to save 
him, yet all proved ineflectual. He, also, died on the 
fourteenth day ; and thus was his hearth and his orphan 
children left utterly and fearfully desolate. His funeral, 
however, was not tearless. Heartfelt and profound was 
the grief of all who saw him laid upon the bosom of his 
beloved Eveleen; “they were lovely in their lives, and 
in death they were not divided.” 
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But what, alas ! is to become of their children ? With- 
out father or mother, young, destitute, and almost bro- 
ken-hearted, to whom are they to turn in a world se 
selfish and unfeeling as this is ? 

Come forward, thou noble young man! stand out 
proudly upon our canvass, Bartley O'Reilly, thou who 
didst sacrifice thy heart’s dearest hope to the memory of 
thy beloved brother and his wife, to the care and com- 
fort of their orphans! The hand of the mighty wizard 
has given to immortality an humble woman for refusing 
to swear a lie-—for performing a journey to London, in 
order to save a sister’s life. ‘There are thousands 
every class and rank, in every country under heaven, 
who would do as much; but where is the young man, 
in the pride of youth and strength, already plighted toa 
fair girl, on whom his heart had been long tixed—who, 
with a hervism that ought never to be forgotten, could 
raise himself above his own passions, and, sacrificing 
his best hopes, devote his life to the task of becoming 
the support and protection of his brother’s desolate chil- 
dren 

Bartley O'Reilly, on the day after Fergus’s interment, 
called his family about him, and thus addressed them :— 


“T was,” said he, “as you all know, on the point of 


being married to a girl that I love well, when the death 
of Fergus’s wife, and, after that, his own, prevented me. 
What is to become of his four orphans, all young, and 
not able to do for themselves? Must they leave their 
little farm, and be sent away to this one and that one, 
among Eveleen’s friends and us, where they will, maybe, 
be treated, when our grief ceases, harsher than we think ? 
My mind is made up. Fergus’ and Eveleen’s orphans 
will never be scattered upon the world, while I have 
health and strength to work for them. From this day 
out I give up the world for their sakes. It will, I know, 
be a hard task to me to forget Ellen Butler; but what- 
ever I may suffer myself, I promise, in the sight of God, 
Fergus dear, to become a father to them you have left 
behind you fatherless. I'll never marry. This day I 
leave you all, to take my lot with the poor children. 
To-morrow I'll go to Ellen, and let her and her friends 
know my intention; I don’t think they can blame me— 
but even if they do, there is no he Ip. for it. May God 
desert me, if I ever desert my brother’s orphans ! 

Huinble life! how many beautiful and noble virtues 
spring up unnoticed and unknown in the midst of thee! 
What rank of society could produce an instance of loftier 
self-denial, for a more touching purpose, than this self- 
devotion of Bartley O'Reilly ? 

The next morning, according as he had said, with a 
heart composed, yet sensible of what it suffered in the 
sacrifice, he left his father’s house to disclose his deter- 
mination to the girl he loved and to her relations. When 
about to leave the family hearth, moved by a purpose so 
pious and exalted, he stood a moment and looked upon 
the tearful faces which surrounded him. ‘The noble boy’s 
features worked strongly, but a sense of the sacred duty 
he had undertaken supported him for the struggle. 

“T know,” said he, “what I am doin’; but I know, 
too, that Fergus would do as much by me an’ mine if 
our states were changed. In the name of God I bid you 
all farewell; don’t be sorry after me; you know I'll be 
always near you. Every Sunday, please God, I an’ the 
lonely creatures will come to sce you. God for ever 
bless you.—Farewell, father—kiss me, mother ;—but, 
mother, dear, there’s a parting before me that'll be worse, 
far worse than parting even with you—ay, one that will 
go near to break my heart. However, I know Ellen, an’ 
if I’m not desaved in her, she'll be steadfast to the thing 
that is right, whatever she may suffer by it. I’m goin’ 
to see her and her friends—from that I'll go an’ be a 
father to——’’ here his voice faltered—nay, he sobbed 
aloud—* I'll go an’ be a father to the fatherless cratures 
that haven’t a hand on this earth but mine to protect 
and support them.” 

Having uttered these words, and hastily pulled his hat 
over his brows, he departed, amidst the tears and bless- 
ings of his family. 

The farm-house of Shawn Butler lay almost in a di- 
rect line between Bartley’s father’s and his late brother’s. 
It was one of those serene and tranquil spots to which a 
man who becomes sick of human villany, would wish to 
retire and forget the guilty crowds-and heartless tumults 
of life. The house was plain, neat, and comfortable. 
Before the door stretched a small green, in the middle of 


which was a clear spring-well, overshadowed by a single | that g grie tof after suc hs a brother as Fergus, was not likely 
spreading hawthorn. A little below this a sweep of/|to pass away soon, Shawn Butler, when Bartley arrived, 
meadows spread out, divided by a clear stream, on whose |had been sent for, and in a few minutes he came in from 
banks, during the calm evenings of summer, many a pas field, together with his two sons. When they were 
harmless pastime took place. Behind the house, at/all assembled, Bartley, in a simple but earnest manner, 
about the distance of half a mile, lay a small but beau-| addressed them as follows :— 

tiful lake; and before it, rising gradually from the mea-| “TI think it right to bring you all together, that you 
dows, the green and fertile pastures of F ss. F rom | may hear what I have to BAY j and when you hear it, 
the door could be seen the end of “ Philpot’s Glen,’ "| you’ Il be able to feel that it’s a hard, hard trial to me. 
which, well wooded and deep, swept round till it melted | Don’t think that the heart-broken look you see in my 
away into the meadows, pouring at the same time a tri-| face is owing entirely to the death of poor Fergus. No. 








of butary stream into the larger river that ran through them. It’s owing to an intention I’ve made to give up my own 


Behind all stood a range of peaked mountains, which, | hopes an’ happiness in this world, that I may be a father 
as the farm lay facing the east, formed a semicire le jan’ a friend to my brother’s orphans. W hat’s to become 
around the landseape which they bounded. of them if I, or some one, doesn’t save the poor young 
About the hour of twelve o'clock, Bartley, resolved, | helpless cratures from destruction, and poverty, and the 
but sorrowful, reached the farm-stead of Shawn Butler.| frown of a bad world? I will never marry; and my 
A bend in the road brought him within a few perches of | heart is breaking while I say so, for God, that is hearin’ 
the house, ere he saw it; and as it was milking time, | me, knows, Shawn Butler, how I loved—how I love, an’ 
the sweet voice of Ellen Butler fell upon his ear and |ever will love—your daughter! My heart—my heart! 
heart as she sang the old Irish air of Staghan Varragha.|Oh may God support me—it’s a sore, sore crush to me !” 
A turnstyle opened from the road into a paddock adjoin-| He was here so much overcome by his feelings, that 
ing the house, in one corner of which the cattle that|he could not proceed for a time; and nothing but his 
they milked were gathered together. sobs were heard, for those whom he addressed uttered 
Bartley had not arrived thus far without having expe-|not a word. At length he went on :— 
rienced in all its power that blighting of the heart which “Yes, it is a sore crush to me to give you up, Ellen, 
arose from a consciousness that the object on which its/but I think that whatever I and you may suffer, you're 
final cast for happiness had been set, was lost to him aed ae kind-hearted a girl to blame me for what I believe, 
ever. The struggle in his spirit was indeed as painful | before God, to be right, ay, and my duty besides. I am 
as it was singular, and altogether unusual in those com-|sure God will support you, as I hope and trust that he 
binations of human feeling, which weave our individual | will give strength to myself. I have only now to say 
interests into those of society in general. In his case it| that if poor Fergus was alive, no earthly thing could pre- 
was love as a sentimental passion against natural affee-| vent me from fulfillin’ my intention towards you, my 
tion; and rarely, indeed, do those contingencies of life | gra Ellen. But he is not, an’ if I don’t support his and 
present themselves in which the passion and the affec-|Eveleen’s orphans, they’re lost. I say then to you all, 
tion are arrayed against each other. jas I said twice before, may God desert me if I don’t love, 
Imagination on the one hand, drew in colours the}and guard, and work for them, as if they were my own, 
most vivid, all those beautiful traits of love and quiet) or as Fergus would do if he was still over them.” 
happiness which shed so blessed a charm over humble} ‘There is a dignity in noble and virtuous resolutions 
life. In the foreground of the picture stood Ellen, in|that impresses a sense of their worth upon all without 
the calm serenity of a wife and mother, surrounded by |distinction, who come within reach of their influence. 
their children, moving, like Fergus’s Eveleen, through | It might have been supposed that old Butler and his wife 
the happy sphere of those duties that are made sweet to would have expressed themselves with warmth, if not 
the heart by the fulness of affection, He knew Ellen’s| with passion, upon a determination which fell so heavily 
value, her mode sty, her virtue, and what was most try-|upon the affection and prospects of their daughter. 
ing of all, her attachment to himself. N: 1y, more, he| There was something, however, in the short explanation 
knew that the wedding day had been appointed, and}of Bartley, that awed them, for it exhibited the truth, 
that their marriage would have taken place, were it not | firmness, and virtue of his character. From the moment 
for the melancholy death of his sathia r and his cruel | he began to speak, Ellen’s eyes were fixed upon him, and 
wife. Ellen alre ady looked upon him as her husband, j he r breath came and went thickly. As he proceeded, 
and so did her family ; ; yet now was he on his way to! ‘her countenance changed, the blood forsook her cheeks, 
blight her hopes and crush her affections. He then|and by the time he had concluded, she sat incapable of 
thought of the power with which his heart, fresh and} speech, and as pale as ashes. This proof of her distress 
unwasted, loved the fair girl who had selected him as the |did not escape the notice of her family, and for a mo- 
man with whom she preferred to pass through life ; he | ment brows were bent, and eyes lightened ; but on look- 
remembered all the acknowledgments of attachment and |ing on Bartley, his calm but sorrowful countenance once 
tenderness that had passed between them; and when, in| more awed them, and re pressed what they were about to 
addition to this, he looked into the future, and saw him-| utte r. 
self like a barren tree, his spirit sank, from an apprehen- | “Ellen,” said her eldest brother, “as this strange 
sion that he had undertaken a task, which he feared was | business touches you nearest, what do you say to it 1” 
beyond his strength. On the other hand, domestic allee- | She looked full upon her brother for more than two 
tion, holy and strong, like a good spirit, came to his aid.) minutes, and her lips moved, but no sound issued from 
He remembered his brother, whose head lay low—his —_ 
Eveleen, meek and affectionate, both taken away by the ‘Did you hear what I said, Ellen dear?” 
mysterious hand of God, from the children whom they | “ Bartley is right—he is doing what is right;’’ was 
loved. But their orphans ! the little helpless brood, left | the reply which the admirable girl gave him. 
without one single individual on whom they could de-| “ He zs right,” said her father, “an’ may God give 
pend, and in such a world as this!—he pictured them) you an’ him strength to bear the sorrow that it brings 
conversing about their hearth, in sorrow and in tears,/upon you both! Bartley, we part with you in good-will 
the eldest herself a child, attempting to act the mother|and friendship; an’, what is more, we honour you for 
to the rest—he fancied he saw them as the shades of| what you are doin’ towards the fatherless an’ the unpro- 
evening fell, getting pale with dread—he saw them asleep | tee ted. Childre, be is right, an’ it’s a noble act in him 
in the depth of night, with none to tend their wants or} that ought never to be forgotten.” 
their  qageseAiaiget was to feed—whko was to clothe! The eldest son grasped his hand. “ Bartley,” said he, 
them? The picture altogether overcame him; his heart | God bless you; we are, and I hope ever will be, 
melted at their sorrows, and he repeated to himself once | friends.” 
more—* No—I will never forsake them—an’ may God} They all shook hands with him, except Ellen, who in 
desert me, when I desert my brother’s orphans!’ Strong | fact was not able to extend hers towards him. She sat, 
in this determination, he approached Ellen and her mo-|as before, pale and silent. 
ther, as they milked their cows in the corner of the little! “ Ellen,” said he, “I will kiss your lips for the last 





paddock. time—but tell me once more before I go, that you agree 
Warm and affectionate was the greeting he received | with me in what I’m doin.” ; 
from the whole family, especially from the artless and} “ [don’t blame you,” she replied, in the same almost 


simple-hearted Ellen, ‘The composure of his manner, linandil ble voice, “ you have done what is right.” 





which was sorrowful, did not surprise them. They knew Bartley pressed the passive girl to his bosom, and after 
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kissing her lips with a breaking heart, it was observed 
that a big tear lay upon her cheek, It was not hers, 
however, for she could not weep, although her mother 
did bitterly. 

Bartley then once more bade farewell to the Butlers, 
and departed, His feelings for a time were confused and 
tumultuous, as may naturally be supposed, when we 
consider that he had foregone his own hopes and his 
own happiness, as he himself said, and that too on_be- 
half of the young, the sorrowful, and the distressed. On 
reaching his brother’s house, he found the elder orphans 
in tears, and the younger, who were ignorant of their 
loss, at play. This latter circumstance touched him 
most. He assumed, however, a cheerful look, and told 
the lonely little brood that he was then come to live with 
them and protect them. 

“ You shall never want, my poor darlings,” 
«“ while I’m able to work and support you. I have given 
up the world for your sakes. Night and day ll be along 
with you—we'll get a steady, kind servant-woman to 
look to you, and I hope that we'll all be yet happy.” 

Noble youth! for he was but a youth—how many of 
the great and wealthy rot under the lying inscriptions of 
their marble monuments, whilst thy only record of vir- 
tue, before which, however, grandeur may shrink, is from 
the feeble pen of one who is humbler than thyself. 

We have nothing more to add. With a heroism 
which even afleetion could not shake, he carried his reso- 
lution into eflect, saw the girl whom he deeply loved 
become the wife of another, but never for a moment 
regretted the high-minded course he had taken, As 
might be expected, his brother’s children soon transferred 
their affections to himself; he wrought for them, he edu- 
cated them, reared them up virtuously and industriously, 
and at this very moment is an honoured man, living 


said he, 


among them as a father. 
—>—- 


From Bryant's “ Waterfowl” 
EXTRACT. 
“ Whither, midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 


Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou: pursue 
yt * - . ’ - 
Thy solitary way ! 


“ Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


“ Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chated ocean side ? 


« There is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone, wandering, but not lost. 


« All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the weleome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


« And soon that toil shall end, 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o'er thy shelter’d nest. 


“ Thou’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


“ He, who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that [ must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright.” 





Paval Adventures 


DURING THIRTY-FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE. 
BY LIEUT. W. BOWERS, R.N. 


Over the glad waters, of the dark blue sea, 

Our thoughts as boundless and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire and behold our home ! 
These are our realms, no limits to their sway— 


Our flag the sceptre all who meet obey. 
Byron. 


Introduction. 

Lieutenant Bowers may well claim the distinction of 
having passed through greater vicissitudes than fall to the 
lot of most renowned adventurers, There is a charm 
about these naval reminiscences attained by but few 
narrators ; it is just a book for an evening when the cares 
of the day are over and forgotten; event follows event 
in such rapid succession that the reader’s attention is con- 
stantly arrested ; throughout it is more than creditable to 
the author’s attainments and heart; though his evil star 
is always in the ascendant, his mind is cheerful, and not- 
withstanding his troubles the book abounds with spright- 
ly sallies and amusing detail. 

We have selected it from a number of tours, travels, 
and adventures, furnished by our last importations, as by 
far the best written and most remarkable of its class: we 
like it the better because the scenes of his exploits and 
difficulties are, many of them, on the coasts of our con- 
tinent, as well as that the writer bears such unequivocay 
testimony to the character and standing of the American 
naval oflicers whom he met in the Pacific. No one can 
close the work without wishing to know more of so 
true and tough an old seaman, or hoping that he is an- 


chored safely in some good harbour for the remainder of 


his life. 

The account of the whale fishery is not the least valu. 
able of the contents, 

PREFACE. 

That “truth is sometimes more wonderful than fic- 
tion,” is a truism long since recognised by the philoso- 
pher and traveller; and, however incredible some portion 
of the following pages may appear, I can solemnly aver, 
be their inerits or demerits otherwise what they may, that 
they have at least been written with a scrupulous regard 
to truth; and I may also add, without any feeling of ill- 
will or personality to any individual or party. If on 
some subjects feeling deeply,—*for I cannot but re- 
member such things were, and were most sad for me,”— 
if the regrets of a painful retrospection may have excited 
me to express myself strongly ; I trust to the indulgence 
of the candid reader, who will doubtless make some allow- 
ance for disappointments, misfortunes, and an uphill strug- 
ele through life, quite sufficient to irritate and sour a 
much greater philosopher than myself. 

A portion of the narrative was written some time ago, 
solely for the amusement, and at the express desire of an 


amiable family, from whom during an acquaintance of 


thirty years I have experienced the warmest and most 
steady friendship. 

Though frequently urged by various individuals to 
publish—my humble name and fortunes would probably 
never have claimed the public attention, but for the ac- 
cidental meeting of an old friend and messmate, who, 
deeming the history of my adventures sufliciently in- 
teresting (if not to edify) at least to amuse, kindly un- 
dertook to assist me in the compilation from my journals, 





my various rough notes and MS. papers for the press 
Unfortunately, some of the former having been lost with 
my effects, by shipwreck, T have been under the necessity 
of supplying their contents from memory, which will ac- 
count for any apparent imperfection or want of connec- 
tion in the narrative. 





CHAPTER I. 

Infant days—Friends better than kindred—Embark on board 
a Greenlandman—Early impressions—Monkey tnicks—Aretic 
scenery—Return to my native place—Vanity checked—Sehoo! 
boy pranks—Rencontre and consequences—Bound apprentice to 
a Mediterranean trader—Hardships and severe treatment—Cap. 
tain—Mate—Falmouth—Convoy—England’s wooden walls—G ib- 
raltar—Leghorn—Pleasing anticipations—Disappointment—Sur 
prise—French privateer—French politesse—Skeic hes —Capture— 
Civil requisition—A Metamorphose—Consequences of intemper 
ance—Agreeable surprise—A companion in misfortune—Chase— 
Another—Recaptured—Arrival at Cork—Uncle George, 


I was born in Liverpool, on the anniversary of the 
memorable Gunpowder-plot, in the year 1784. I was 
only ten months old when [ lost my father, who, having 
served in the navy during the American war, was wash- 
ed overboard with several others by a heavy sea striking 
the ship on a passage from Charleston, South Carolina, 
to Liverpool. Before I had completed my tenth year, I 
had the still greater misfortune to lose my mother, a 
tender and affectionate parent, whose solicitude for my 
welfare knew no remission, and who, out of a slender 
pittance in the shape of a pension, had done her best to 
give me a decent education, but whose maternal endeav- 
ours to cultivate “the young idea” were, I much fear, 
not a little counteracted by a somewhat too adventurous 
disposition. 

The only relation I knew any thing of was an uncle 
by my mother’s side residing in Manchester, whom I had 
never seen but once, and whom, as he had never given 
himself any coneern about either of us, I naturally 
thought little about. For this coolness and neglect I was, 
however, amply consoled by the kindness and friendship 
of one of our neighbours, who had been an old shipmate 
of my father’s, and to whom, from my earliest infancy, 
an instinctive affection had prompted me to transfer the 
consanguineous title so little merited by my kinsman. 
This worthy man having no children, took charge of me, 
and at my earnest desire, though I was only eleven years 
old, took me with him on a voyage to the Polar regions, 
in the ship Whale, Captain Nixon, in March 1795. Be- 
sides that trying ordeal of marine novices, the sea-sick- 
ness—alone of a nature, and in my case of a duration, 
not easily to be forgotten—the novelty and incidents of 
this my coup d’essai, the bustle and excitement of our 
dangerous avocations, now struggling with the elements, 
anon conflicting with the no less redoubtable Jeviathans 
of the ocean, and now and then the white polar bear; 
the wild arctic scenery, a floating archipelago of a thou- 
sand crystal islands, their snowy peaks of every shape 
and size scintillating in the long protracted sunny day of 
many weeks:—all were calculated to make a vivid and 
permanent impression on my youthful and ardent fancy. 

Among other means of driving away ennui was one 
which, though less unexceptionable than my other pur- 
suits, furnished me sometimes, faute de mieux, with a 
never-failing source of amusement; this was in the per- 
son of one of my shipmates, an old and eccentric French 
doctor, whose grotesque and soupe-maigre visage and 
whole appearance to this day reminding me of Shak- 
speare’s shriveled apothecary, with his broken dialect 
and odd ways, irresistibly suggested fun; and poor old 
Moulin was accordingly the butt for many a joke and 
unthinking urchin prank. 

Returning to Liverpool, at the conclusion of a success- 
ful voyage, in the month of November, I felt myself not 
a little proud when I jumped on shore among a number 
of my old school-fellows and playmates, completely 
equipped en matelot, with my black fur cap, manufac- 
tured out of the skin of a fox killed during one of my 
excursions on Cherry Island, and which I recollect in no 
small degree helped to console and divert my attention 
from a violent and painful attack of the colic brought on 
by imprudently cramming myself with wild sorrel. My 
pride, however, received a check on finding myself 
obliged to resume my studies, and feeling once more the 
weight of my old master’s cane; my uncle now started 
on a voyage to the Baltic. 

One day, as it was my custom, whenever I could in- 
dulge it, to visit homeward-bound vessels, IT fell in with 
an old schoolfellow, apprentice on board the brig Mary 
from the Mediterranean, which was discharging her cargo 
of fruit. His conversation, and the luscious appearance 
of figs, raisins, currants, &c. at once determined me to 
visit, if possible, this garden of so many sweets; and | 
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found no difficulty in getting shipped on trial for the| more animation to the picture, innumerable small craft,| resources, with neither of which old Squeeze, or any of 


next voyage, with the option at its conclusion, if both} 
parties were satisfied, of my binding myself an appren-| 
tice for seven years. 

me as much as if I had been her own, willingly would| 
have dissuaded me from leaving her; but, knowing my | 
stubborn unconqucrable will, she acquiesced, giving me} 
her blessing, as good an outfit as she could afford, a| 
whacking cake of gingerbread, and some tea and sugar— 
articles in those days forming no inconsiderable luxuries 
in the bills of fare of merchant-seamen. We sailed in 
February 1796, but, owing to continued westerly gales, 
were six months on the passage. 

No part of my eventful life has presented a parallel to 
the hardships and suffering I endured at this period. Dry 
clothes or bedding were out of the question. The master, 
a miserable, selfish old wretch, half starved us; and the 
mate, a raw, hard-a-weather Shields man, as rough and 
unfeeling as the keen north-westers which had furnished 
his ill-favoured, weather-beaten visage with their cordage, 
took good care that the grass should not grow under our 
feet. Many a sousing of cold brine, which has made 
my jaws rattle again, have I received at the hands of this 
hero, when caught nodding at my post on the lee-cat- 
head, where I was stationed to look-out for the Wolf 
Rock, on many a bitter winter’s night, while striving 
against the adverse gale in its neighbourhood. On these 
occasions, like a real Turk, he never failed to accompany 
his shower-bath with a sound shampooing of three-quar- 
ters, to restore the checked or impeded circulation, and 
which I must own seldom failed in restoring the tempera- 
ture of my frame. 

At St. Mary’s, Scilly, into which we were driven, our 
crew of four men, dissatisfied with their ill-treatment, 
having been kept on a scanty allowance of salt provision, 
without spirits, deserted. From a gun-brig—like our- 
selves wind-bound—we received four men, who devour- 
ed in one weck as much as their predecessors had been 
allowed in a month ;—a just retribution on old skin-flint, 
thought I. Finally, we reached our rendezvous, Falmouth, 
and in St. Maur’s Creek were fain to wait until our pa- 
tience and provisions were exhausted. At length the 
wind setting in to the eastward, brought with it the long 
expected object of our wishes, the convoy. 

It was already the beginning of May, when early one 
fine morning this event was announced by the thunder- 
ing of the signal guns in the offing, and shortly after 
the appearance of a smart frigate off the harbour’s mouth, 
set us all in motion, and it was not long before we were 
stemming the wave outside. Nothing of combined art 
and nature is more imposing, or calculated to excite a 
sensation more intense, than the spectacle that all at once 
burst upon us on issuing from the port. From the calm 
and quiet of a mill-pond, we were suddenly launched 
into the animated movement of a fleet of a thousand sail, 
in all the bustle of leave-taking and final arrangement. 
It was a scene calculated to arouse the most phlegmatic, 
to awaken the enthusiasm of the coldest. For my own 
part, not being of either of these temperaments, and never 
having seen a man-of-war, nor so great a number of ships 
hefore, the first coup-d’eil, as we rounded the point, pro- 
duced an almost electrical effect. 

In all the pomp and circumstance of war, their well- 
arranged batteries bristling defiance from their burnished 
sides, and from time to time thundering forth their impe- 
rious mandates; St. George’s banner proudly waving 
over their lofty sterns, their streaming pendants and 
numerous signal-flags floating from their towering mast- 
heads; ten of “ Britain’s best bulwarks,”’ line-of-battle 
ships, led the van. Not far astern of these, two symme- 
trical lines of lofty ships, in warlike attitude and trim, 
vyeing with their proud protectors, proclaimed them to 
be company’s armed traders ; while far and wide as the 
eye could scan, West Indiamen, South Sea whalers, Le- 
vanters, and others; the better sailers taking it coolly 
under their topsails, the logs crowding every stitch they 
could spread, were seen pell-mell clustering together in 
orderly confusion. From time to time a dashing frigate, 


comet-like, ranging with eccentric orbit from flank to 
flank, from van to rear, visiting every part of the con- 
stellated mass, was seen under a crowd of sail repeating 
and enforcing signals, hailing some, admonishing or bully- 
ing others; and now and then despatching a messenger 
froma twenty-four pounder among the unfortunate lag- 
Here and there, to diversify, and if possible, give 


gers, 





pilot, and bum-boats, fishing-smacks and others, might be} 
seen whisking about like birds in a forest, or bearing to/| 


forth its last adieus to friends or kindred they might never | 
see again; while ever and anon a stream of delicious} 
music from the different bands of the men-of-war, melt- 
ing away in dulcet cadence on the gale, increased the in- 
terest of the magnificent tout ensemble. 

The weather was delightful. The convoy, as I said 
before, consisted of one thousand sail of merchant ships, 
forming the outward-bound trade to every quarter of the 
globe, escorted by ten ships of the line (four of three 
decks), fourteen frigates, and smaller craft in proportion. 

Shortly after joining the convoy, the whole bore up, 
and made sail with a fair wind. Nothing of moment oe- 
curred until we arrived off Cape Finisterre, where the 
Mediterranean ships and others separated according to 
their respective destinations. Passing close under Cape 
St. Vincent with the former, we in a few days entered 
the Gut of Gibraltar ; but the wind still remaining in the 
east, we had to beat into the bay in the night, furious 
squalls rushing down from the rock, and “ making all 
grin again ;” by one of which, although every sail was 
clewed up, we were laid on our beam-ends, and were not 
a little glad when we reached the anchorage close under 
the Spanish shore. 

When morning broke, I was delighted with the novel- 
ty and beauty of the scene. The imposing appearance 
of the rock, one huge battery bristling with cannon, con- 
trasted with the luxuriant verdure of the Spanish side, 
covered with neat hamlets, with the “Spanish trum- 
peters,”* so characteristic of this quarter of Spain, per- 
forming in all directions, made a vivid impression, and so 
much was I in the humour to be pleased, that I almost 
thought with the sentimental parson, “they were the 
sweetest notes I ever heard.” So true it is, that there 
is a time when the alechymy of the mind “can double 
even the sweetness of a flower.” 

I had now become reconciled to the vessel. A more 
genial climate, the certainty of plenty of fruit, to make 
up for old skin-flint’s short commons, and lastly, the 
favour of my late tyrant, the mate, into whose good graces, 
seeing my activity and alacrity, I had gradually crept, 
consoled me for many pains and privations. Under the 
auspices of the latter I was taught to reef and steer, knot, 
splice, and heave the lead ; so that I soon became a good 
practical seaman. 

Warping to our proper anchorage, we passed four or 
five days pleasantly enough, receiving an abundant sup- 
ply of fruit, wine, and vegetables, from the Spanish and 
Barbary coasts. On the fifth day from our arrival we 
sailed with the convoy for Corsica and Leghorn. The 
weather continued fine, with light and variable winds. 
On our way we looked into Santa Fiorenza Bay, where 
we remained a few days, receiving on board a few sheep, 
which, but for their horns and wool, I should have sworn 
were flayed greyhounds. Hence, resuming our voyage, 
we reached Leghorn the next day, mooring in the outer, 
or great mole. Here we discharged, and commenced 
taking in our homeward-bound cargo. But the sudden 
arrival of the French army interrupted this operation, 
and compelled us to shift our berth to the outer roads, 
where we contrived to complete our lading. 

Although I was too young, and too unreflecting, to 
appreciate fully the agrémens of this and other delight- 
ful places we touched at along the coast, the recollections 
of the smiling shores and sunny days, (to understand the 
luxury of which it is necessary to be soaked a few months 
previously, as I had been, in the frozen brine of the chan- 
nel, or coast of Greenland, and dried in a bitter north- 
wester, ) with, more than all, the delicious fruits and other 
good things, recur with vivid pleasure to my mind. 

Sailing from Leghorn with the convoy, we touched at 
Corsica and Gibraltar, passed the Gut, and reached the 
chops of the channel without any occurrence of interest. 
All seemed to promise a prosperous conclusion to the 
voyage, and, under the influence of the pleasing antici- 
pations of seamen homeward-bound, we were reckoning 
(without our hosts unluckily) the hours, and calculating 
the distance to “ the high blue western land,” when, one 
foggy dark night, having lost sight of the convoy, the 
morning found us dependant on our own navigation and 





* The sailors’ soubriquet for jackass. 


us, had overburthened ourselves. We however groped 
our way by lead and line as well as we could all the next 


My poor aunt, who really loved) the shore many a sorrow-stricken heart, that had sobbed | day; and at night, not knowing well where we were, 


hove the vessel to.* 

The following morning we again bore up, feeling our 
way cautiously under easy sail, and about noon deserying 
what we took for a Mount’s Bay or St. Ives’ fishing- 
smack, lugger-rigged, stood towards her, dreaming only 
of enquiring the road, asking the news, and getting 
plenty of fresh fish. We had barely however reached 
within hail, when a dirty, tri-coloured rag, about the size 
of an ordinary pocket-handkerchief, and a volley of mus- 
ketry right into us, somewhat abruptly changed the cur- 
rent of our lucubrations, and saved us the trouble of 
further interrogatories. ‘The skipper, frightened out of 
what few wits he had, ran below ; but the mate and crew, 
two of whom were old men-of-war’s men, determined on 
trying a chance for it, trimmed the sails, and hauling to 
the wind, stood away from the enemy, not without hopes, 
as our craft was a tolerable sailer, of escaping. These, 
however, were of short duration. ‘The lugger gained 
rapidly on us; and taking his station on our weather 
quarter, began to pepper us with grape from two six- 
pounders and musketry; our gallant commander all the 
while roaring out from below to heave-to. ‘This, how 
ever, the mate, a real true-blue son of Neptune, as brave 
as a lion, paid not the least attention to, starting neither 
tack nor sheet; until, perceiving the Frenchman was 
preparing to board, he coolly laid the main-topsail to the 
mast, and with the foresight of an old campaigner, anti- 
cipating the banyan days he was likely to encounter 
among the “Crapeaux,” as Jack calls them, and wisely 
determining to fortify his inner man accordingly, he ran 
to the caboose, and seizing a half-roasted quarter of pork, 
intended for the cabin dinner, seated himself on the deck, 
and regardless of the musketry, and the saecres of the 
impatient Frenchman, who had been hailing till he was 
hoarse, to hoist out the boat, commenced the process of 
mastication. When, by the assistance of the crew, the 
joint had been pretty well transformed into sausage meat, 
the only boat we had was hastily launched over the lee 
gunwale. Either by accident or design, this operation 
was so slovenly performed, that in taking the water she 
instantly filled, and capsized. This brought another 
volley from the lugger; when, perceiving that there was 
no other alternative, an old rotten tub of a punt, as leaky 
as a sieve, was bundled overboard, which, half full of 
water, was soon alongside, and with it six of the most 
ill-looking cut-throats Lever beheld. The leader of these, 
a huge, terrific monster of a fellow, six feet high, rigged 
in a shaggy black bearekin cap, blue fearnought jacket 
and trowsers, with a visage so buried in dirty black 
whiskers and hair, that no part of it could be seen but 
two fierce dark eyes, and some large irregular yellow 
tusks, jumping up the side, in broken English, demanded 
the captain. The latter presenting himself, he seized 
him by the collar, and clapping a pistol to his head, he 
was ordered to give up his watch, a requisition complied 
with instanter. The old rogue, no long time previously, 
had given me a severe rope’s-ending, abeut a morsel of 
biscuit given to his pigs, and I could not help feeling a 
malicious satisfaction at what was passing. ‘The crew, 
with the exception of myself, without a rag but what 
they stood in, were immediately transferred to the priva- 
teer, an old gentleman, his wife, and daughter, passen- 
gers, being left to keep me company. 

The vessels had no sooner made sail, with a westerly 
wind, than our new acquaintance began to rummage the 
cargo, I, in the spirit of mischief, pointing out all the 
good things. An immense hole was soon made by these 
cormorants in some jars of fine honey, Italian grapes, 
Florence wine, &c., and I was not myself behind-hand, 
as may be supposed, in bringing up the lee-way for the 


* In those days, when the tender mercies of Providence 
stood in licu of a lunar observation, and a chip thrown 
over the bows (the navigator judging of the rate by his 
pace in keeping up with it) performed the office of the 
log, few masters of ships, save East Indiamen, were over- 
burthened with professional scicnce ; several, indeed, to 
whom the lives and property of thousands were intrusted, 
I have known so illiterate that they could scarcely write 
a legible hand, or solve a common problem in elementary 
parts of arithmetic. 
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captain’s short allowance; but having made rather too 
free with the delicious Florence wine, my position gradu- 
ally inclined from the vertical to the horizontal, in the 
latter of which, after a doze of some sixteen hours, | 
found myself the next morning coiled away in the lee- 
scuppers. On opening my eyes I was astonished to find 
the vessel full of Frenchmen, and no lugger in sight. 
The fact proved, that during my absence in the land of 
Nod, a literal exchange and transfer of the respective ves- 
sels had taken place ; the lugger, in so bad a state as scarcely 
to be sea-worthy, was given up to the crew to take them 
to Liverpool, while the brig hoisted the tri-colour as a 
national privateer. 

Reckless as I was, this arrangement made me very un- 
happy, and I bitterly regretted the first irregularity that 
I had ever been guilty of, for I made no doubt that I had 
been overlooked in the general arrangement in conse- 
With a fair wind we made 


quence of my intoxication. 
the best of our way for Brest. 

The following morning at daylight, a brig being dis- 
covered on the lee-bow, all sail was made towards her; 
the English colours were run up; the muskets loaded 
with balls cut in four quarters, and all except three or 
four of the crew, disguised a /’.Jnglaise, were placed out 
of sight. On reaching within hail we found she was 
from Oporto laden with wine; the tri-colour was ex- 
changed for the union in an instant, and a sharp fire of 
musketry opened on the astonished trader. The latter, 
with a spirit highly creditable to her commander, sheer- 
ing off quickly, opened a fire from two small guns, and 
held out for half an hour, nor did she strike at last until 
the gallant fellow who commanded her had received two 
severe wounds, one through his cheek, and another mus- 
ket-ball through his thigh, one of his crew being killed 
and another wounded. ‘The Frenchmen had not a man 
scathed. 

Scarcely had we taken possession, when a large brig 
being observed to leeward, evidently in chase of us, the 
prize was left to her fate, and we were fain to run for it. 
In a few hours we witnessed the recapture of the former, 
and the stranger in our wake coming up with us “ hand 
over hand.” Nevertheless they were not without their 
hopes; the day was drawing to a close, and the French- 
man had not been idle; we kept our wind, got ready the 
studding-sails, and the moment it became dark, putting 
the helm up, we put right before the wind, making all 
the sail we could spread. In this way we continued for 
two or three hours, when hauling up on the other tack, 
we stood on till day-break, when my new shipmates were 
glad to perceive they had foiled their pursuer. Poor 
devils! they did not exult long. The following day a 
sail was discovered astern, which, in spite of all our 
efforts, neared so rapidly, that it was soon perceived there 
was little chance of escape. Seeing she was a man-of- 
war, each began to pack up his traps. In four hours 
she was along side, and proved to be his majesty’s brig 
Penguin. We were taken to the Cove of Cork, where 
we remained until our late captain was sent over to re- 
sume his charge, with whom I once more took my depar- 
ture, and in a few days landed in my native town, where 
I met with a hearty welcome and a comfortable home 
from my aunt, my uncle being still at sea. I was ex- 
tremely sorry for his absence, for I not only loved uncle 
George, but as memory figured him in the attitude I had 
so often seen him, standing erect on the Greenlander’s 
weather cat-head, in his Welsh wig, petticoat trowsers, 
and fisherman’s boots, conning the ship with a fine Dutch 
pipe in his mouth, I thought him “the foremost man of 
all the world,” and I regretted exceedingly that he was 
not on the spot to pay off my old tormentor with a sound 
thrashing for his ill-treatment of me. 

As may be supposed, I felt no inclination to renew my 
contract with the old wretch; on the contrary, his dis- 
cipline had so much cooled my ardour, that I no longer 
opposed my aunt’s wishes to put me to school again, 
though she never could prevail on me to dof! my blue 
jacket and trowsers for my shore-going toggery, or keep 
me away from the shipping. 


CHAPTER II. 


An adventure—Crossing top-gallant yards—Juvenile agility and its 
consequences—Enter on board a West-Indiaman—Juvenile in- 
dependence—Madecira—Chase—Captured by two French Fri- 
gates, Le Thetis and La Pensée—Comfortable lodging—Economy 
of a French Man-of-war—Sickness and dreadful mortality-~ 
Tyrannical action--Republican fraternisation--National preten- 
sions and their vindication--Gaudaloupe--A French Prison-- 
Vanguard seventy-four--A_ British Tar in 1794--Ward-room 
Otlicers on a Foreign station—-Remarks on Discipline--Hints on 
the same--Moral character of Seamen--Attack on Porto Rico— 
The lower deck before an action--Whimsical ruse of an enemy 


—-Surprise. 


One day visiting the docks, my attention was arrested 





by a smart little Mudian built* brig, the Astrea of An- 
tigua, on board of which at the moment they were occu- 
pied in sending up the top-gallant yards. Perceiving, 
from the usual paucity of hands in these vessels, that 
there was but one man aloft in the fore-top to bear the 
yard off, I sprang up to the cross-trees, rigged the upper 
yard-arm, sung out to sway away, and with all the fami- 
liar nonchalance of an old shipmate, performed my part 
so dexterously, that on coming down, the captain, who 
had witnessed my movements, called me aft, and after a 
few enquiries demanded if I should like to sail with him, 
offering me the berth of cabin boy and twenty shillings 
a month. My ambition, however, soared a step above 
this, and I at once told him [ preferred being a seaman, 
and would willingly go before the mast for fifteen. 
Young as I was he closed with my offer, but was too 
gencrous to reduce the wages first offered. 

I was then only twelve years old, but, already quite 
an independent personage, concluded the contract with- 
out my good aunt’s knowledge or participation, At first 
she seemed to regret the step I had taken, but knowing 
that it was useless to remonstrate, she set about prepar- 
ing my kit for the voyage, an undertaking not quite so 
complicated or laborious as rigging or fitting out a. three- 
decker, for, Heaven knows, I was not overburthened with 
superfluities. 

The brig, being a prime sailer, was insured to run it 
out. We were not long getting ready for sea, and sail- 
ing with a fair wind soon reached Madeira, which struck 
me as one of the most delightful countries I had ever 
visited. Here we remained a few days to take in a sup- 
ply of wine, and proceeding on our voyage ran down be- 
fore a brisk trade-wind with fine weather, all promising 
a prosperous termination to the passage, until within 
about a day’s sail of our destination. During the night 
we stood under easy sail, anxiously awaiting with the 
opening dawn the announcement of land. 

The fates, however, ordered it otherwise: daybreak, 
instead of the green valleys and smiling hills of Anti- 
gua, only disclosed to us two whacking rakish-looking 
ships, evidently cruisers, close hauled on the starboard 
tack, under all the canvass they could carry, right a- 
head; these the captain, an experienced clever fellow, 
soon pronounced, by the sinister cut of their gibs, to be 
French frigates. We instantly luffed close up to the 
wind, but as it was evident that the enemy had the ad- 
vantage on this point of sailing, and as dead before it 
was considered the ’Mudian’s forte, the captain watching 
their mancuvres, and observing them widely apart on 
opposite tacks, determined as a dernier resort, to: bother 
them, by making a dash between them. Accordingly, 
suiting the action to the word, the helm was up in a mo- 
ment, the studding-sails spread on both sides, and every 
stitch that would draw packed on her. They were not 
slow in following the movement, getting soon into our 
wake at a gun-shot distance, and opening a fire from 
their bow chasers; nevertheless we kept our distance, 
and held them a tug for some time, but at length, from 
the enemy’s trimming or some other cause, one of them 
began to overhaul us. Seeing this we lufled-to, so as 
to bring the wind on the quarter, keeping the lee stud- 
ding-sails all ready for setting again, and as soon as our 
pursuer had trimmed after us, we changed our course, 
bringing the wind on the opposite quarter. This, as we 
could mancuvre more rapidly than a larger ship, so 
teased the Frenchman, that (seeing the day was closing 
in, and fearing to Jose us in the darkness,) he suddenly 
rounded to and let fly his whole broadside. ‘This settled 





A peculiar class of low, sharp-built: schooners, built 
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the business; an unlucky shot, but for which there is 
little doubt we should have got away, having knocked 
away our main-top-mast, we hove-to, and were taken 
possession of by the French national frigate La Pensée, 
a fine new ship of forty-six guns; her consort proved to 
be Le Thetis, carrying also forty-six guns. 

It being nearly dark when we got on board the for- 

mer, we were instantly thrust down the forehold, which 
we already found so occupied by a number of our captive 
countrymen, that there was scarcely room to move, and 
I found myself so hustled and kicked about in my en- 
deavours to nestle for the night, that I was at length fain 
to coil myself away as well as I could between two 
large purchase-blocks. Here I remained till morning, 
melted by the heat, intensely augmented by a large oven 
in full occupation with the officers’ bread, wet through 
with perspiration, and suffering the most intolerable 
thirst. When at length permitted to mount on deck, 
under a guard of marines, [ inhaled the pure breath of 
Heaven, I then felt there were luxuries, indiscriminately 
shared by the creatures of a kind Providence, which no 
rank and fortune could—as with so many others of its 
blessings—entirely monopolise, but which the unthink- 
ing, pampered mass of mankind cannot appreciate. 
Sweet, sweet are the uses of adversity! Notwithstand- 
ing our abuse and vituperation of hard-featured and ugly 
old mother Evil, there is doubt, after all, that she is often 
the parent of the lovely genius of Good; to what extent 
the one may exist without the other, it is for casuists to 
determine. 
But I am getting in the clouds. Our captain making 
interest for my enlargement, [ was allowed to remain 
with him, and soon had the range of the whole ship, un- 
noticed. ‘The observations I was thus enabled to make 
of the discipline and interior economy of French men- 
of-war, subsequently compared with our own, have given 
me such a contempt for the former, that I should never 
feel doubtful of the result of any conflict between the 
vessels of the two nations, when there was any thing 
like an approximation to an equality of force. 

The crew of the Pensée consisted of about three hun- 
dred and fifty men, a great portion of whom were blacks 
and mulattoes. ‘They were clothed in the spoils of the 
vessels they had plundered, and in all the colours of the 
rainbow, scarce any two being dressed alike, and they 
constituted as ferocious and motley a gang as (save the 
heterogeneous assemblage in the first cruiser under Ad- 
miral Noah) ever congregated on the decks of a ship; 
the whole affording a fine specimen of liberty and equal- 
ity—for they ate, drank, played cards, and even dressed 
their hair on the quarter-deck. ‘The infliction of the 
lash or other systematic corporal punishment was pro- 
hibited. An individual having been detected in a theft 
by the commander, the only penalty he suffered was a 
sound kicking and cufling by the latter on the quarter- 
deck, with a plentiful volley of abuse for thus disgracing 
“la grande nation.” The black gun-room cook, how- 
ever, attended table with our captain’s shirts on his back 
with impunity. The officers messed in common, but 
each individual furnished and brought to table his own 
plate, knife, fork, spoon, and napkin. Save those of the 
gun-room and cabin, there was not a bed or hammock on 
board, the crew planking it in their clothes. Under 
these circumstances, it is not to be wondered at that they 
mustered nearly one hundred in the sick list, and scarcely 
a day passed that two or three individuals were not con- 
signed to the deep. 

The two ships had been cruising nearly two months 
some fifty leagues to windward of the Islands; had taken 
twelve vessels, English and American—for they made no 
distinction between the two nations, and had about ninety 
prisoners each on board, who were strictly guarded by 
day, and confined in the forehold by night. One of 
these, a young English scaman of the name of John Ed- 
wards, having served the greater part of his time in the 
Bordeaux trade, spoke the French language so fluently, 
that the captain and oflicers could ot be persuaded he 
was not a natural-born Frenchman, and—it will scarcely 
be credited—he was actually tied up with his clothes on, 
and flogged with points by two boatswain’s mates, one 
on each side, until he fainted, to extort a confession to 
that effect. 

The celebration of the anniversary of the death of 
their unfortunate King Louis X VI. was quite a festivity ; 





the ships were gaily dressed out in flags and streamers, 
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and wine and brandy were distributed among the crew,|bronzed countenances shaded by long side-loc ks, sur- 
who, mustering aft on the quarter-deck, fraternised with} mounted by a neat tarpaulin or straw hat, in their blue 
the officers, singing the Marscillois, Ca ira, and other re-| jackets and wide duck trowsers, the latter fluttering in the 
publican songs in full chorus, and dancing the carma-) gale, in the attitude of tossing their oars in the barge, 
gnole the whole day; while the wretched prisoners, ne-| nothing could be more strikingly characteristic than their 

cte pre pe i , F suffocated for| appearance. 
glected, were pent up in the forehold, half suffoc ae 
want of fresh air. In those days, long ere the race of 'Trunnions and 
The following morning we fell in with an American! Hatchways was totally extinct, the quarter-deck, cockpit, 
schooner, laden with live stock and other supplies ; these | and gun-room, a srs a far ait picture Cs those 
= , shy = of; » _ as is > { 4 > <ce fj uv 4s y “n reeters envelo red In 
were transferred to the two ships before the astonished | of the present refined times, whe ‘ | 
Yankee could well look about him; his generous visi} 
ters modestly, however, declined to furnish him with} of Benbow and Boscawen !) dine off damask table - 
their names, T'he first lieutenant had a son on board | cloths, and sip their claret, par exemple, from goblets of 
about my own age, ycleped le petit Louis.” Monsieur} cut crystal, that even the rulers of nations, some centu- 
Louis and I soon became great cronies, but national pre-| ries since, could not have commanded. On foreign sta- 
i ioni : re re fi ntly | tions » especially, a simple, primitive style of cos- 
tensions occasioning a breach between us, we frequently | tions, more especially, a simple, prir sty s- 
came to the scratch, wrestling and endeavouring to get) tume, of little uniformity, characterised the officers of 
¢ 71 < r , | » vari a To] " » oe ‘ i is slork Sus- 
each other down, by mutual consent the party thrown) the various grades, froin the captain to his clerk. § 
being considered the vanquished. ‘These scuffles were} penders for the trowsers being by many considered an 
preceded in form by hoisting the colours of our respec -| article supererogatory, the nether garment, not over-re- 
tive nations, patched together out of the tailor’s clippings, | markable for its snowy whiteness, might be seen peeping 
and imitating a cannonading with our mouths. On the) from the waistband and unmentionables of many a hero. 
ast, as on many others of these occasions, I came off| Straw hats, many of them real sombreros, with rims like 
, = . | . . « 
the conqueror, though I had good reason to exclaim,|an umbrella, or covered with nankin, black-balled, tarred, 
“ another such a victory, and I am ruined ;” for pitching} or painted, manufactured by the seamen, were for the 
poor Louis head-foremost down the after hatchway, T/ most part the order of the day; while checked shirts 
nearly broke his neck, for which his vindictive father) among the mids and warrants, and blue and yellow, and 
having ordered me a sound flogging, I was forthwith con-| white nankin, Dungaree duck, or fine canvas, the former 
ducted to the forecastle, stretched over a capstan-bar, and in jackets, the latter in trowsers, principally prevailed. 
through the medium of a sheepskin cat, received my al-| Stockings were by no means considered an essential ; 
j}and happy, thrice happy was he among the latter grades, 





lowance. ig t 

About five weeks after our capture, the frigates stand-| who could achieve the purification of his duds in aqua 
ing in need of sxpplies, &c. bore up under all sail for pura; pea-soup, or a certain odoriferous element, farmed 
Gaudaloupe, and the next morning found us becalmed | by the captain of the head, being the usual succedaneum. 
about four miles north of Basse-Terre; thus we lay! ‘The general economy and routine of a man-of-war 
without a breath of wind, the sails flapping to the mast have undergone the fewest changes, because little, in 
until ten o’clock, when the appearance of a line-of-bat-| fact, on this score, save the prevention of the abuse and 
tle ship rounding the south-west point of the bay with a diminution of the almost unlimited power lodged in the 
She had) hands of commanding officers, remained to be perfected. 


staggering breeze, created no small panic, 
This has since been restrained, and many salutary in- 


reached nearly within gun-shot, but keeping too close in, 
with a view of cutting us off, the breeze failed them ;! novations on the good old cut-and-drive system, by which 


| well-blanched lawn, strut in silk stockings, and (shades | 


mentably true they generally are, will effectually restrain 
seamen. Ask the question of ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred men-of-war’s men, and they will tell you, “The 
duty cannot be performed or order preserved in a ship 
without this necessary check.” A good and quiet man, 
they will add, stands no chance among the turbulent, 
reckless, desperate, and depraved characters often form- 
ing so large a portion of the crew. On the oceasion of 
;an enquiry into the general treatment on beard an eight- 
een gun-brig in which I sailed, by two captains of high 
reputation, in consequence of my having “dusted the 
| pipe-clay” out of a marine’s jacket for insolence and dis- 
lobedience, one of our best men, I remember, stepped 
|forth, and in answer to their enquiries stated the treat- 
|ment to be too lenient; that the little punishment of the 
bad left no motive for the good, or distinction between 
the one and the other, 

Dauntless, enduring, and generous; with the seeds, in 
common with their fellow-men, of other virtues which 
only require the process of cultivation to fructify ; can 
no one, among the host of philanthropists of the day, be 
found to vindicate the claims of this much-neglected, de- 
voted class of men to a share of the intellectual light 
so widely diffused? When men-of-war cease to be re- 
ceptacles for criminals and outcasts, and seamen the de- 
moralized class they are at present, then, and not till 
then, can corporal punishment be dispensed with. 

In the beginning of April we formed one of the ex- 
pedition despatched against Porto Rico. The principal 
city and stronghold of this fine island is St. Juan’s, which 
jit was proposed first to reduce, This is situated on the 
| north side, on the western extremity of an island con- 
nected to the main by a bridge. The fortifications, as 
strong as art and nature can form them, are on no side 
commanded from the adjacent country. On all sides 
lofty ramparts of stone, and numerous forts, present an 
almost impregnable barrier; the principal is El] Castillo 
del Morro, bristling with three tier of heavy guns, and 
standing on a rocky precipitous point on the east side of 
the western entrance to the harbour. On the western 
|side of this entrance is another strong fort. The ap- 











meanwhile a number of small craft coming out to assist,) men were started up the rigging and out at the yard-| proaches, on all sides diflicult, from the shallow water 
took the two ships in tow, and they were soon safe under! arms to reef and furl by the watch; round at the cap-|and a line of reefs, extending the whole way along the 
the batteries. i stan, to heave up the anchor, spite of wind, weather, and | coast, are particularly so on the east side, where the en- 
We were immediately landed, and lodged in an old holding ground, within a given time; or up the hatch- | trance, only navigable for boats or small craft, is defend- 
church in the town of Basse-T'erre. Here our allow-! ways, the last man (and there must be a last man) catch- | ¢d by formidable lines, and the strong forts of San Chris- 
ance consisted of about three-quarters of a pound of ing it well—have been recently made, not before they | toval, San Gerucina, and San Antonio. 
sour black bread, with a quarter of a pound of salt were wanted. Ihave myself witnessed instances of un-| On the 17th the fleet, consisting of five sail-of-the- 
beef, pork, or cod-fish alternately; the latter we were due severity, nay, absolute tyranny, exercised by an indi-| |jne, nine or ten frigates and smaller vessels, with trans- 
obliged to swallow raw, being too rotten to stand boiling, vidual who has obtained a certain equivocal celebrity | ports, arrived off the harbour. After some time, a nar- 
and, but for the humanity of the planters, who sometimes | from the partiality of an illustrious lady, that I well re-| row channel was discovered, and with much difficulty a 
sent us a supply of yams or plaintains, we might have member excited but one unanimous sentiment of indig-|Janding effected in a small bay to the eastward of the 
starved. {nation and disgust throughout the ship, and which gave |town. But it was soon found that we had reckoned with- 
At the end of two months, about one hundred of us to individuals previously devoted to the service a tho-| out our host—that our means were disproportioned to 
were embarked on board a schooner to be exchanged ;| rough distaste for it. ‘hanks, however, to the regula-|the end. An inconsiderable artillery, landed with the 
and in two hours from our quitting the prison we found | tions alluded to, the time is now gone by when a whole | greatest difliculty after many fruitless attempts, having 
ourselves once more on board an English ship, ?Aimable,} watch of gallant top-men have been called down and} made not the slightest impression on these formidable 
of thirty-six guns. We stood for the Saintes, and the | flogged for not performing that which they were proba-| masses of stone ; and it being found equally impractica- 
following day were transferred to the Vanguard, of sev-| bly physically unequal to; or when a whole sloop’s crew|ble to bombard the town, after having expended the 
enty-four guns, lying at anchor there. Quitting the) might be started by a young upstart boroughmonger | greater part of our ammunition in the ill-advised attempt, 
Saintes, we proceeded to Fort Royal, Martinico, where | effervescing from the hot-bed of corruption. The P s|we were reimbarked, 





myself and three other of the smallest boys having been | and other marine Neros are tethered: the jaws of fero- 
r . - re ~ Su“ ‘ 5 " 
selected by Captain George Wilson, of the Bellona,} cious tyranny muzzled, and his fangs pared. Henceforth, 


seventy-four, we were sent on board that ship. No) with the will he no longer retains the power to aed 
sooner had we mounted the side, than we were made to} and torture the carcass of his victim as heretofore. 
| { 





During these operations, the Vengeance, seventy-four, 
commanded by Paddy Russel, of eccentric memory, and 
our ship, were ordered to attack a fort to the westward of 
the town. We ran down in fine style to take our sta- 





exhibit a specimen of our respective agility by running a} If, however, the question now mooted, of the feasibility |tion, preserving such close order that our consort’s jib- 
race to the maintop-gallant mast-head. I had the good) of dispensing with corporal punishments in the two ser-| boom was over our taflrail. Every thing was cleared for 
fortune to win, which gained me the kind notice of the. vices, is put to me, I answer decidedly that the experi-!action, and the seene being new to me, I was much 
captain, who, giving me a glass of wine and an orange,! ment in the Navy would fail, at least until that oppressive | struck with the imposing coup d’eil, heightened by a 
placed me under the charge of the captain of the main-| anomaly of our constitution, the impress, is superseded | death-like silence, which the lower gun-deck, where I 
top, a fine smart fellow, since boatswain of a frigate. | by some less exceptionable means of manning our ships, | was stationed, presented. Sailors do not like “ battling 

Never, before or since, have I seen a finer speciinen of and the moral character of the seamen is improved. ithe watch against stone walls,” and a very recent warm- 
the genuine British man-of-war’s man than was exhibit-) With the sister service more popular means of coercion | ing, got in chasing two enemy’s frigates under the batte- 
ed by the mess of which Jack Gore was the head; they | might be tried with greater safety and probability of suc-|ries of St. Eustatius, where they got becalmed, and lost 
were fourteen in number, all maintop-men, and messed cess. On shore there are jails, and various modes of}a great many men, had given our men a fore-taste of 
between the third and fourth guns in the starboard bay.| punishing the criminal and restraining the refractory, | what they might now expect. Many might be seen 
Long previous service together in a forty-four gun ship} which are not to be found on the other element; the |shaking his friend or messmate affectionately by the 
on the coast of Africa had established a fraternity among s ‘“amgn, moreover, in habits and manner of thinking, has | hand, and bidding the parting farewell ; while the greater 
them of the strongest kind. Jack’s influence and ascen-| little in common with the landsman. Nearly forty portion, doffing their jackets, tucking up their chequered 
dancy over his messmates were remarkable, his advice | years’ experience of the stuff the former is made of may, | shirt-sleeves, and confining them close up to the armpits 
and example were followed with a truly filial respect ; perhaps, entitle my opinion to some weight ; and I again) with rope-yarns, or tying their black. silk handkerchiefs 
and no father could have felt prouder of his family, or repeat, that nothing but the tight rein of a well-temper-| round their heads or waists, were preparing for the day’s 
more hurt at any irregularity, than Jack Gore. When! ed discipline, free from partiality, passion, or caprice, | work in a business-like manner, We all expected enough 
rigged for muster, or for shore, each individual with a, with the lash suspended in terrorem, while they remain! of it. But our anticipations were not realised; the 
ue of half a fathom hanging down his back, their manly ithe uneducated, immoral demi-savages, which it is la-| reefs along-shore prevented us from getting near enough 
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to make any impression ; and after exchanging long balls 
for a short time, we retired without experiencing any 
loss. 

Returning to our station, one day cruising between 
Maria Galante and Deseada, with a small Balahou 
schooner, recently captéired, which we had manned with 
a lieutenant and twenty men, and armed as a tender, we 
gave chase to a small schooner privateer, which ran into 
the latter island, our tender in close pursuit, the ship fol- 
lowing at a greater distance. On nearing the shore the | 
enemy took to their boats, carrying on shore with them | 
the end of a hawser, made fast to the foremast-head, but 
stopped down to the foot of the mast or rigging, so as to| 
escape the observation of a casual observer. The tender | 
soon ran her along-side, and took her in tow; but this 
was no sooner done, than they found themselves rapidly 
drawn to the beach by the hawser, manned by two or 
three hundred men, who had been lying in-ambush, and | 
who at the same time opened a hot fire of musketry on| 
our men. Before the tender could disengage herself, | 
both vessels were dragged on shore. Luckily at this 
critical moment the ship rounded the point, and the 
her main-deckers, sueceeded in 





boats, under cover of 
rescuing our men, with the loss of three killed and the 
lieutenant wounded. Both vessels were destroyed. 

Not long after, while lying at the neighbouring an- 
chorage of the Saintes, a small craft, manned by a young 
midshipinen and the crew of the pinnace, was sent down 
to one of the leeward islands of the group, to cut grass) 
for the captain’s stock, This, though the whole are de- 
pendencies on Gaudaloupe, and are thinly inhabited by 
the French, we had so often done before, without the 
smallest molestation, that we felt the most perfect secu- 
rity. Having completed their cargo, they had retired 
below, out of the sun, when shortly after a canoe pulled 
off, with an old man and a boy, who offered some fish 
for sale, and requested a drink of water. ‘They were al- 
lowed to come alongside, and in an instant ten or a dozen 
blacks, mulattoes, and Frenchmen, jumped on deck and 
took possession of the schooner, without any other re- 
sistance than of poor Jones, the midshipman, who, firing 
up the companion, was severely wounded in return. 
We saw her make sail, but were unable to prevent her 
reaching Basse-Terre ; though, at the requisition of the 
captain, the officer and crew were immediately restored 
hy the Governor (Victor Hugues.) 

——— 
CHAPTER III. 
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frigate—Baliic expedition—Revel 


In the latter part of 1797 we were ordered home, and, 
sailing in the month of December with the convoy from 
St. Thomas, after a pleasant passage, without accident 
or any incident worth relating, reached England in 
March following, and went into Portsmouth harbour to 
refit. As usual, we were surrounded by bum-boat and 
other sharks, who had obtained permission to supply on 
tick, and for the accommodation fleece poor Jack well on 
reckoning day. Among these, was a stout, buxom 
wench, fat, fair, and forty, of the name of Bennett, 
whose obese charms found grace and favour in the eyes 
of the junior lieutenant. Pay day came, but with it 
only a small portion of the reckoning; it is true we did 
not, like many others, rub off scores with the “ fore-top 
sail sheet,” though many had so far overrun the consta- 
ble, that their means bore as little proportion to the end- 
less list of items, exhibited in hieroglyphics, the wrong 
end upwards, for Jack’s uncalculating consideration, as 
the loaves and fishes to the multitude. 

Poor Mrs. Bennett, in spite of the weight and influ- 
ence of her Lothario, who canvassed actively among the 
tars to enforce the claims of his cara sposa, went to lee- 
The ship put to sea, and it was 
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ward among the rest. 





soon found that the lieutenant no longer distributed his 
favours with his wonted impartiality, being very taut on 
all those who had slighted hig recommendations. One 
night, when by his orders one of the topmen of his 
watch was made to dance “a binnacle hornpipe” to the 
tune of a rope’s end, the poor fellow, thinking there had 
been some mistake, roared out for quarter, exclaiming, 
“I did not owe Mother Bennett any thing!” This be- 


‘came a by-word in the ship; and the poor lieutenant 


was so tormented by it in every dispute, his messmates 
exclaiming, “ You need not be so severe upon me, I as- 
sure you I did not owe Mother Bennett any thing!” 
that he was glad to leave the ship. 

Besides my captain, in whose favour I had progres- 
sively risen, and who had frequently given me some 
solid proofs of kindness, I had been fortunate enough to 
gain the no less flattering good opinion and subsequent 
friendship of another officer on board, a Mr, C 5 
nephew of the celebrated Marquis 8. This fine young 
officer, whose kindness I shall ever gratefully recollect, 





|was midshipman of the top in which I was stationed. 


As generous as a prince, he took care I should never 
want money or clothes, and rarely left the ship on an 
excursion without taking me with him. 

On one of these occasions we were in no small dan- 
ger from a water-spout. We were out one morning fish- 
ing in acanoe belonging to the officers, when we ob- 
served a long dense black cloud, apparently connected 
with the water by three thick vapoury columns, driven 
rapidly down in the direction of the boat by the strong 
sea-breeze, which had suddenly set in; we pulled in a 
direction to avoid it, but in spite of our endeavours, in 
a few seconds found ourselves almost in the vortex of 
one of these shafts, in which the water foamed like a 
whirlpool, and we expected every moment to be over- 
whelmed by it; our situation was extremely critical, but 
while some were calling out to pull to the eastward, 
others to the westward, it fortunately drove by. 

Under the circumstances above described, I had little 
difficulty, during the refitting of the ship, in obtaining 
leave of absence to visit my native city ; and, my kind 
friend C having supplied me with the needful for 
the journey, I started in company with the sailmaker, 
bound on a similar errand. We took a passage in a 
Liverpool brig, and very narrowly escaped shipwreck on 
the Land’s End. Alas! I might have saved myself the 
voyage, and the desolate and forlorn feeling I experienced 
at its termination. My aunt was dead, uncle George 
was al sea, and there being no longer any one in the 
place that felt an interest in me, I was not sorry when 
my fortnight’s leave expired, and I returned to my ship. 

We joined the fleet off Brest, on which station we 
remained about two months. Nothing remarkable oc- 
curred during this period, we returned to Plymouth, and, 
our captain having been promoted to his flag, and my 
friend C to a lieutenancy in the Expedition forty- 
four, into which he had sufficient influence to get me 
also transferred, I joined that ship in the month of April. 

We formed one of the expedition of five sail of the 
line, ten frigates, (troop-ships,) smaller vessels and trans- 
ports, despatched about this time up the Baltic, and 
reached Revel without accident. Here great numbers of 
townspeople visited the ship, and I was particularly 
struck with the penchant of the fairer portion of them 
for brandy, which they never refused. Previous to sail- 
ing, we took on board about five hundred Russians, as 
wild as their native bears. These had not been long on 
board before they stormed the scuttle-butt, drove the 
sentinel from his post, and carried off the water. The 
commissary also tried hard to get the weather-gage of 
our purser, by giving in a list for victualling a greater 
number than there were on board, but Nip-cheese was 
too knowing for him. The affair was laid before the 
colonel, who inflicted summary justice on the unfortu- 
nate commissary, by first breaking his stick over his 
head, and then kicking him the whole length of the 
quarter-deck. 

Our next trip was to Dublin Bay, where we remained 
three months, during the height of the rebellion. At the 
expiration of this we were removed into the Gorgon 
store-ship, and sailed once more for our old station the 
Windward Islands, where, on our arrival, Lieutenant 
C having joined the flag-ship on promotion, I was 
removed to the Juno of thirty-two guns, in which ship 
C whose friendship knew no remission, recom- 
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mended me, and placed me under the especial care of 
the master. Here I experienced some active service, 
Our usual cruising-ground was off Cuba, and along the 
Spanish main, and our enterprises, of which I had my 
full share, were principally performed in boats, by which 
almost all our captures were made. 

In the whole range of the arduous duties of the man- 
of-war’s-man, there are none more trying than this, and, 
with reference to actual danger, none so desperate. In 
boarding, these boat-attacks are to the navy what the 
forlorn hopes of an army are in storming, with, in many 
instances, the risk and difficulties of the undertaking 
increased. On one of these occasions, having captured 
a fine little American schooner of about fifty tons, we 
made a tender of her, She was armed with a twelve 
inch brass howitzer, manned with twelve men, the third 
lieutenant was placed in command, and I joined her as 
midshipman. 

We had captured an American brig from Charlestown 
to the Havana with naval stores, which, under convoy 
of the tender, I took to Fort Royal, Jamaica. Here 
having delivered her up to the master attendant, I the 
same day proceeded up to Kingston, and took up my 
quarters at White’s hotel, which I found full of naval 
officers belonging to the Melampus, and other fortunate 
cruisers, all with a characteristic prodigality “ swaying 
away,” and doing their best to encourage trade by the 
circulation of their doubloons and Spanish dollars. After 
a dinner, which Vitellius himself might have licked his 
lips at, washed down by the most expensive wines, we 
continued to sit late and drank deep. On breaking up, 
not being quite so flush of the sinews and munitions of 
war, and consequently less prepared for more extended 
operations than my companions, I was for turning in, 
but was soon quizzed out of the milksop idea, and _per- 
suaded to join the main body in a sortie. Forth we 
sallied, and, guided by the distant sounds of music, took 
the direction of Spring Path. On entering a house 
whence it proceeded, we found a numerous and youthful 
party of both sexes, of all colours, black, mulatto, Sam- 
boe, mustee, every shade, in short, between black and 
white, all on the toe, and tripping it merrily away to two 
or three violins, Our abrupt intrusion caused no appa- 
rent interruption; we were politely permitted to choose 
our partners from the motley assembly, and, after going 
down a dance or two, parted en ami, and again went 
forth to beat up the neighbouring rounds. 

It was midnight, when, attracted by other sounds of 
revelry,-our unlucky stars once more led us to the spot 
whence they came, but our reception was of a very dif- 
ferent kind. The door of the house being closed, we 
knocked for entrance, and were peremptorily refused. In 
an instant a large bamboo that lay in the way, was ap- 
plied as a battering-ram, the door gave way with a crash, 
at the same instant a pistol, the ball of which whizzed 
close to my ears, was discharged from within, and in a 
moment after a blow on the temples from the butt-end 
deprived me of ail further consciousness of what was 
passing around me until ten o’clock the following day. 
At this time, waking as from the sleep of death, with a 
terrible oppression of the head, and total conglomeration 
of ideas, I gazed wildly around me, and finding myself 
in a strange apartment, lay for some time endeavouring 
in vain to identify the various surrounding objects. At 
length, fixing my eyes on a wash-hand table, | made an 
effort to get on my legs, and, staggering towards it, seized 
a water-jug, and such was the intolerable thirst which 
tormented me, that I emptied it of its contents at a 
draught. I had scarcely concluded this movement, when 
a loud masculine voice from a bed at one extremity of 
the room roared out, “I’m d—d glad to see you alive 
again; I thought it was all up with you.” This pro- 
ceeded from the tenant of the domicile, a young fellow, 
one of our party on the preceding evening, belonging to 
the house of Leake the navy agent, but for whom | 
should in all probability “have been gathered unto my 
fathers.” Having now thought me somewhat better 
worth nursing, and more likely to repay his cares, he 
turned out, put me in his place in bed, procured me a 
bowl of hot coffee, and two or three dozen oranges, with 
which I refreshed myself, while he related the denoue- 
ment of our nocturnal adventure. 

When the pistol was fired, it seems, the whole party, 
surprised by the unexpected salute, thought it prudent 





to beat their retreat in double quick time; leaving ine, 
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